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PRELIMINARY  REPORT. 


TO  THE  HON.  E.  M.  STANTON, 

Secret  ary"  of  War  : 

Sir — The  American  Freedmen’a  Inquiry  Commission  lmve 
the  honor  to  report  (preliminarily)  as  follows: 

SECTION  I. 

NEGROES  AS  REFUGEES. 

(District  of  Columbia,  Eastern  Virginia  aucl  North  Carolina.) 

All  the  investigations  and  inquiries  the  Commission  have 
made  throughout  the  above  sections  of  country,  all  the  evidence 
they  have  there  collected  in  connection  with  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  negro  population  who,  from  all  quarters,  find 
refuge  within  our  lines,  tend  to  this,  that  these  refugees  need 
not  he,  except  for  a very  brief  period,  any  burden  whatever  on 
the  government ; but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  may  speedily 
become,  under  a system  of  supervision  not  difficult  either  to  ar- 
range or  to  conduct,  provided  the  proper  persons  be  employed, 
auxiliaries  to  the  government  in  its  prosecution  of  the  war,  to 
the  full  as  efficient  as  if  the  same  number  of  loyal  whites  had 
emigrated  into  the  Northern  States. 

The  evidence  before  the  Commission  establishes,  beyond 
cavil,  the  fact  that  these  refugees  are,  with  rare  exceptions, 
loyal  men,  putting  faith  in  the  government,  looking  to  it  for 
guidance  and  protection,  willing  to  work  for  moderate  wages  if 
promptly  paid,  docile  and  easily  managed,  not  given  to  quarrel- 
ling among  themselves,  of  temperate  habits,  cheerful  and  un- 
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complaining  under  hard  labor,  whenever  they  are  treated  with 
justice  and  common  humanity,  and  (in  the  Southern  climate) 
aide  and  willing,  on  the  average,  to  work  as  long  and  as  hard 
as  white  laborers,  whether  foreign  or  native  born. 

The  circumstances  which  have  thrown  them,  for  a time,  on 
the  care  of  the  government  for  support,  are  such  as  operate 
equally  upon  indigent  whites  arrested  in  their  ordinary  course 
of  labor  by  the  operations  of  the  war,  and  it  is  a mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  assistance  has  been  needed  or  obtained  exclusively  by 
persons  of  color  in  consequence  of  such  disturbance.  In  some 
places,  (be  number  of  poor  whites  succored  lias  been  greater 
than  that  of  poor  blacks.  In  November  last,  Major-General 
Butler  was  feeding,  in  New  Orleans,  thirty-two  thousand  whites, 
seventeen  thousand  of  whom  were  British- born  subjects,  and 
only  ten  thousand  negroes ; these  last  chiefly  women  and  chil- 
dren, the  able-bodied  negro  men  being  usually  employed  on 
ab  an  cloned  pi  an  tations.* 

Nor,  where  relief  has  been  required  by  both  whites  and 
blacks,  have  the  latter  usually  applied  for  or  received,  in  pro- 
portion to  numbers,  nearly  as  much  as  the  former.  Mr.  Vincent 
Oolycr,  appointed  by  General  Burnside,  at  Newbern,  N.  0., 
Superintendent  of  the  Poor,  white  and  black,  reports  that  while 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  colored  persons  and  eighteen  hun- 
dred white  persons  received  relief  through  his  instrumentality , 
the  average  proportion  dealt  out  in  each  of  the  staple  articles  of 
food— as  flour,  beef,  bacon,  bread,  Ac. — was  about  as  one  for 
each  colored  person  relieved  to  sixteen  for  eacli  white  person  to 
whom  such  relief  was  granted.^*  At  the  time  this  occurred, 
work  was  offered  to  both  blacks  and  whites ; to  the  whites  at 
the  rate  of  $12  a month,  and  to  the  blacks  at  the  rate  of  $8  a 
month. 

Under  any  circumstances,  and  in  all  large  societies,  even 
during  a normal  and  peaceful  condition  of  things,  there  will  be 
found  a certain  amount  of  vagrancy  and  a certain  number  of 
indigent  poor,  disabled  or  improvident,  to  whom  it  is  a custom 
and  a duty  to  extend  relief.  Beyond  this,  except  as  an  expe- 
dient for  the  time  being,  the  Commission  believe  that  the  refn- 


* General  Butler’s  letter  to  the  President  of  date  November  28,  1862,  of  which  a 
copy  Avas  kindly  furnished  to  tho  Commission. 

t The.  exact  figures  are  given  in  a report  made  by  Mr.  Colyer  to  the  Commission. 
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gee  free  cl  men  need  no  charitable  assistance.  In  the  city  of 
Washington,  containing  sixteen  thousand  free  colored  persons, 
these  support  their  own  poor  without  almshouse  aid,  and  scarcely 
a beggar  is  found  among  them.* 

The  vices  chiefly  apparent  in  these  refugees  are  such  as  ap- 
pertain to  tlieir  former  social  condition.  Men  who  are  allowed 
no  property  do  not  learn  to  respect  the  rights  of  property.  Men 
who  arc  subjected  to  despotic  rule  acquire  the  habit  of  shielding 
themselves  from  arbitrary  punishment  by  subterfuges,  or  by  a 
direct  departure  from  the  truth.  In  the  case  of  women  living 
under  a system  in  which  the  conjugal  relation  is  virtually  set  at 
naught,  the  natural  result  is  that  the  instinct  of  chastity  remains 
undeveloped  or  becomes  obscured. 

Thus,  stealing  is  a common  vice  among  these  people,  when 
temptation  occurs.  Thus,  they  have  the  habit  of  lying  when 
they  deem  a lie  necessary  to  please  a white  superior  or  a de- 
fence against  blame  or  punishment:  under  other  circumstances, 
they  arc  as  truthful  as  the  average  of  uneducated  white  people. 
Thus,  too,  many  colored  women  think  it  more  disgraceful  to  be 
black  than  to  be  illegitimate ; for  it  is  especially  in  regard  to 
white  men  that  their  ideas  and  habits  as  to  this  matter  are  per- 
verted. A caso  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Commission,  in 
which  a mulatto  girl  deemed  it  beneath  her  to  associate  with 
her  half  sister,  a black,  and  the  daughter  of  her  mother’s  hus- 
band, her  own  father  being  a white  man.  Such  ideas,  and  the 
habits  thereby  engendered,  render  it  highly  important  that 
freed  men’s  villages,  particularly  when  they  are  chiefly  inhab- 
ited by  women  and  children,  should  be  at  a distance  from  any 
military  encampment,  and  should  be  strictly  guarded.  And  as 
there  are  no  sentinels  so  strict  as  the  negroes  themselves,  the 
Commission  bcliewe,  for  this  and  other  reasons,  that  colored 
guards  will  be  found  the  most  suitable  and  efficient  for  sucli 
service  ; and  they  recommend  that,  in  every  case,  they  be  sub- 
stituted for  whites. 

The  testimony  of  the  more  intelligent  among  the  Supcrin- 

* An  intelligent  Indy,  wife  of  a physician  in  Washington,  who  lms  interested  herself 
about  the  colored  population  there,  and  seen  much  of  them,  doposod  before  the  Com- 
mission : li  I have  known  but  two  instances  of  beggary  by  colored  people  during  my 
residence  of  ten  years  in  this  city.  A few  are  supported  by  charity  from  their  own 
churches.” — Testimony  of  Mrs.  Daniel  Breed . 
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tcnUt  nts  is  to  the  effect  that  the  vices  above  referred  to  are  not 
obstinately  rooted,  and  that  each  one  of  them  may  be  gradually 
eradicated  by  a proper  appeal  to  the  self-respect  of  the  newly- 
made  freedman,  and  by  a strict  recognition  of  his  rights, 
lie  is  found  quite  ready  to  copy  whatever  he  believes  are  the 
rights  ami  obligations  of  what  he  looks  up  to  as  the  superior 
nice  ; even  if  these  prove  a restraint  upon  the  habits  of  license 

belonging  to  his  former  condition. 

An  officer  on  General  Dix’s  staff,  acting  as  provost  judge  at 

Fortress  Monroe,  related  to  the  Commission,  in  graphic  terms, 
with  what  earnestness  and  conscious  pride  of  Ids  new  positiou  a 
negro,  sworn  as  witness  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  stood  up  to 

take  the  oath  and  deliver  his  testimony. 

As  to  the  false  ideas  touching  chastity  above  referred  to,  the 

Commission  believe  that  these  can  be  in  a great  measure  cor- 
rected by  bringing  practically  to  the  notice  of  the  refugees,  as 
soon  as  they  come  under  the  care  of  the  Superintendent,  the  ob- 
lwations  of  the  married  state  in  civilized  life.  Debarred,  as 
slaves,  from  any  legal  union— often  from  any  permanent  con- 
nection -unable  to  contract  a marriage  that  is  not  liable  to  be 
broken  up  at  the  will  of  a master — they  usually  regard  it  as  a 
privilege  appertaining  to  emancipation  to  be  married  u as  white 
folks  are.”  The  Commission  think  that,  while  compulsion  in 
regard  to  this  matter  should  be  avoided,  a judicious  Superin- 
tendent will,  as  a general  rule,  find  no  difficulty  in  inducing 
refugees,  when  bringing  with  them  those  whom  they  acknowl- 
edge to  be  their  wives  and  children,  to  consent  to  a ceremony 
which,  while  it  legitimizes  these  relations,  imposes  upon  the 
husband  and  father  the  legal  obligation  to  support  his  family. 
This  obligation,  and  the  duties  connected  with  the  family  rela- 
tion of  civilized  life,  should  be  carefully  explained  to  these  peo- 
ple, and,  while  they  remain  under  our  care,  should  be  strictly 
maintained  among  them.  The  evidence  before  the  Commission 
proves  that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  show  themselves  prompt 
to  acknowledge  and  ready  to  fulfil  such  obligations. 

If,  however,  cases  should  occur  in  which  a refugee  proves 
refractory,  and  refuses  to  acknowledge  as  his  wife,  or  to  marry, 
the  woman  with  whom  ho  has  been  living,  and  who  is  the  moth- 
er ot  his  children,  he  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to  cohabit 
with  her  or  to  live  with  the  children;  but  if  the  proof  of  liis 


previous  relationship  to  them  Ik*  sufficient,  ho  should  bo  com- 
pelled to  contribute  to  their  support  from  his  will's  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  were  his  family  by  legal  marriage.  All  this 
is  especially  necessary  in  connection  with  a proper  system  of 
allotment  from  wages — of  which  hereafter. 

Some  further  remarks  on  this  subject,  touching  on  the  social 
ami  family  relations  in  the  slave  society  of  South  Carolina,  will 

I * ^ ^ A 

be  found  in  another  part  of  this  Report. 

Sufficient  evidence  is  before  the  Commission  that  colored 
refugees  in  general  place  a high  value  both  on  education  for 
their  children  and  religious  instruction  for  them  elves.  In  Alex- 
andria, and  in  various  other  places,  it  came  to  the  knowledge*  of 
the  Commission  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  negroes,  when 
they  found  themselves  free,  was  to  establish  schools  at  their  own 
expense;  and  in  every  instance  where  schools  and  churches 
have  been  provided  for  them,  they  have  shown  lively  gratitude 
and  the  greatest  eagerness  to  avail  themselves  of  such  opportu- 
nities of  improvement. 

As  a general  rule,  they  are  more  zealously  devotional  than 
the  white  race;  they  have  more  resignation  and  more  reliance 
on  Divine  Providence.  They  have,  also,  more  superstitions. 
These,  however,  the  Commission  think,  should  not  bo  harshly 
dealt  with.  It  is  of  more  importance  sympathizing)}’  to  meet 
and  encourage,  in  these  untaught  people,  the  religions  sent iinent 
which  sways  them,  than  to  endeavor,  in  a spirit  of  proselytism, 
to  replace  their  simple  faith  in  the  Divine  goodness  and  protec- 
tion by  dogmas  of  a more  elaborate  and  polemical  character. 
Practically,  as  regards  the  Christian  graces  of  kindness  ami  hu- 
mility, we  have  as  much  to  learn  from  them  as  they  troni  us. 

It  is  desirable  that,  as  soon  as  possible,  their  schools  and 
their  churches  be  supported,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  themselves. 

Medical  aid  they  need,  in  the  outset,  and  it  should  he  pro- 
vided for  them;  but  here,  too,  the  principle  of  self-support 
should  be  introduced  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit.  Vacci- 
nation ought  to  he  strictly  attended  to. 
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SECTION  II. 

NEGROES  AS  REFUGEES. 

(South  Carolina  and  Florida.) 

What  lias  been  stated  in  the  foregoing  pages  as  to  the  refu- 
gees that  have  crossed  our  lines  from  Eastern  Virginia  and 
iforth  Carolina,  though  true  in  the  main,  also,  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Florida  negroes,  is  to  be  received  with  some  modifica- 
tion as  regards  the  former  slave  population  of  these  two  last 
named  States,  especially  South  Carolina. 

This  is  one  of  the  States  in  which  the  system  of  negro  slavery 
seems  to  have  reached  its  furthest  development,  with  the  least 
modification  from  contact  with  external  civilization.  There  it 
appears  to  have  run  out  nearer  to  its  logical  consequences  than 
in  any  other  wo  have  visited.  There  it  has  been  darkening  in 
its  shades  of  inhumanity  and  moral  degradation  from  year  to 
year,  exhibiting,  more  and  more,  increased  cruelty,  a more 
marked  crushing  out,  in  tlic  case  of  the  negro  race,  of  the  hu- 
manizing relations  of  civilized  life,  and  a closer  approach,  in 
practice,  to  a monstrous  maxim;  the  same  which  a Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  perverting  history,  alleges  to  have  been 
the  sentiment  of  the  civilized  world  when  the  United  States 
Constitution  was  adopted,  and  in  the  spirit  of  which  lie  assumes 
(in  virtue  of  such  perversion)  that  Constitution  to  have  been 
framed;  namely,  that  “ the  negro  has  no  rights  which  the  white 
man  is  hound  to  respect.1'*  The  evidence  before  the  Commis- 
sion shows  that:,  half  a century  ago,  its  phase  was  much  milder 
thaii  on  the  day  when  South  Carolina  seceded.  It  is  the  uniform 
testimony  of  all  emancipated  South  Carolinian  slaves  above  the 
ago  ot  sixty,  that  their  youth  was  spent  under  a Btate  of  things 
which,  compared  to  that  ot  the  last  thirty  years,  was  merciful 
and  considerate.  As  a general  rule,  these  old  men  are  more 
bright  and  intelligent  than  the  younger  field  hands;  in  many  of 
whom  a stolid,  sullen  despondency  attests  the  stupefying  influ- 
ence of  slave  driving  under  its  more  recent  phase. 

I lie  disintegrat  ion  of  the  family  relation  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  most  melancholy  indications  of  this  progress  of  bar- 


* ProJ  Scott  dolm  F.  A.  Sandford,  December  Term,  185G.— 23  Howard,  407. 


barns  m,  The  lave  was  not  permitted  to  own  a family  name; 
instances  occurred  in  which  he  w«-  flogged  h>r  pn  aiming  to 
uso  ont\  Ho  did  not  cat  with  hi*  children  or  with  their  mother; 
44  there  was  no  time  for  that/*  In  portion*  of  tliin State,  at  h*a«t, 
a family  breakfast  or  dinner  table  wa-  a thing  bo  little*  known 
among  these  people,  that,  ever  since  their  enfranchisement)  it 
has  hi  cn  very  difficult  to  break  them  of  the  lifelong  habit  that 
each  should  clutch  the  dish  containing  his  portion  and  skulk  oil* 
into  u corner,  there  to  devour  it  in  solitude.  The  entire  day, 
until  after  sunset,  was  spent  in  the  field  ; the  night  in  huts  of  a 
single  room,  where  all  ages  and  both  sexes  herded  promiscu- 
ously. Young  girls  of  fifteen-  some  of  an  earlier  age  became 
mothers,  not  only  without  marriage)  but  often  without  any  pre- 
tence of  fidelity  to  wliich  even  n slave  could  give  that  name. 
The  Church,  it  is  true,  interposed  lu;r  protest ; but  the  master, 
save  in  exceptional  cases,  did  not  sustain  it,  tacitly  sanctioning 
a state  of  morality  under  which  ties  of  habitual  affection  could 
not  assume  a form  dangerous  or  inconvenient  to  despotic  rule. 

The  man,  indeed,  frequently  asked  from  their  masters  tin- 
privilege  of  appropriating  to  themselves  those  of  the  other  sex. 
Sometimes  it  wan  granted;  sometimes,  when  the  arrangement 
was  deemed  unprofitable,  it  was  refund.  Sonic  cases  there 
were  in  which  a slaveholder,  prompted  by  his  own  sense  of 
morality  or  religion,  or  urged  thereto  by  a pious  wife,  suffered 
these  connections  of  Ida  slaves  to  have  the  sanction  of  religious 
ceremony.  But  it  is  evident  that  to  connect  evou  with  mch  a 
quasi-marriage  the  idea  of  sacredness  or  religious  duty  was  in- 
consistent with  that  legal  policy  of  the  Slave  States  which  for- 
bade to  render  indissoluble  among  slaves  a relation  which  to- 
morrow it  might  he  for  the  interest  of  their  owner  to  breakup. 

The  maternal  relation  was  often  as  little  respected  as  flic 
marital.  On  many  plantations,  where  the  system  was  most 
thoroughly  carried  out,  pregnancy  neither  exempted  from  cor- 
poral punishment  nor  procured  a diminution  of  the  daily  tivdc; 
ami  it  was  a matter  of  occasional  occurrence  that  the  woman 
was  overtaken  by  the  pains  of  labor  in  the  field,  and  the  child 
horn  between  the  cotton  rows.  Huraano  masters,  however, 
were  wont  to  diminish  the  task  as  pregnancy  advanced,  and 
commonly  gave  three,  occfudn&olly  four  weeks’ exemption  from 
labor  after  childbirth.  The  mother  was  usually  permitted  to 
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suckle  her  child  during  three  months  only  ; and  the  cases  were 
nire  in  which  relaxation  from  labor  was  allowed  during  that 
brief  period.  On  the  other  hand,  instances  have  occurred  in 
which  die  more  severe  drove  the  negress  into  the  field  within 
fortv-ebdit  hours  after  she  became  a mother,  there  to  toil  until 

the  day  of  the  next  birth. 

A noble  exception,  among  others,  to  such  a system  of  inhu- 
manity, gratefully  testified  to  by  the  negroes  who  enjoyed  it, 
was  to  be  found  on  the  plantation  of  ex-Governor  Aiken,  one 
(,f  the  largest  and  most  influential  planters  in  the  State.  His 
habitual  clemency,  it  is  said,  gave  umbrage  to  many  of  his 
neighbor  planters,  ns  endangering  their  authority  under  a 

Beverer  rule. 

ruder  such  a slave  system  as  this,  where  humanity  is  the 
exception,  the  iron  enters  deep  into  the  soul.  Popular  songs 
a iv  the  expression  of  the  inner  life  ; and  the  negro  songs  of 
Smith  Carolina  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  plaintive,  de- 
spondent, and  religious.  When  there  mingles  a tone  of  mournful 
exaltation,  it  lias  reference  to  the  future  glories  of  Zion,  not  to 
worldly  hopes. 


( 


If  to  the  above  details  touching  slave  life  in  this  State  we 
add  the  fact  that,  because  of  the  unhealthy  climate  of  the  Sea 
Islands  off  the  South  Carolinian  coast  (chiefly  clue,  it  is  said,  to 
an  so  which  may  be  removed),  the  least  valuable  and  intelli- 
gent slaves  were  usually  placed  there  ; further,  that  being  much 
isolated  in  small  communities,  these  slaves  frequently  had  chil- 
dren of  whom  the  father  and  mother  were  near  blood  relatives, 
producing  deterioration  of  the  race,  it  can  excite  no  surprise 
that  the  negroes  of  South  Carolina,  as  a class,  are  inferior  to 
those  from  more  Northern  States.  An  intelligent  negro  from  a 

o o 

northern  county  of  [North  Carolina,  who  had  there  learned  the 
blacksmith's  trade,  and  had  been  hired  to  work  on  a railroad  in 
South  Carolina,  stated  to  the  Commission  that  lie  never  knew 
what  slavery  really  was  until  he  left  his  native  State.  While 
there,  he  was  comparatively  contented.  Within  a month  after 
he  reached  South  Carolina,  lie  determined  to  risk  his  life  in  an 
attempt  to  escape. 


\ et  the  negro  of  South  Carolina  may  be  reached,  and,  with 
rare  exceptions,  lie  may,  in  a comparatively  brief  period,  be  in 
a measure  reformed  by  judicious  management.  A chief  agency 
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iii  effecting  mh*U  reform  U tlu*  regular  payment  of  wagtH  fnr 
work  Captain  Hooper,  the  acting  8«[>cn»t»*micnt  at 

I *< i rt  K<>val,  under  (icnerai  Saxton,  having  olutrgo  of  H*mc 
Bcventccu  thoiwmnl  refugee?-,  r«  nx  follow-*  j 


Qmtfwn  **  I >t » the*©  p#rworw»  wi»rk  w illirtglv  for  Wag**!'' 

Aw  ter  I never  know  a ea*e  in  which  a colored  man  had  hm»  »n.*j  I 

security  for  getting  wage#-  even  moderate  wages-  that  he  was  not  iv.vdt  to 

work." 


Such  cas(  h,  however,  occur,  us  other  witne  ^e*  testify  ; but 
tlu*  general  rule  in  as  Captain  Hooper  state*  it. 

Mr.  Frederick  A.  East!*,  ton  of  General  Kti'di*,  who  owned 


the  plantation  on  Ladio- ' Maud,  and  who  lias  returned  to  culti- 
vate that  plantation  by  hired  labor,  while  expre-dng  the  opin- 
ion that  the  new  system  of  labor  in  South  Carolina  was  too  leni- 
ent, ami  that  “the  negro  should  lmvo  no  appeal,  except  in 
cases  of  extreme  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  Suporintetuh-nC’’ 
gave  the  following  testimony  as  to  the  people  now  working  on 
hm  own  plantation : 


“I  never  knew,  during  forty  year#  of  plantation  life,  so  little  -irkm-,*. 
Formerly,  every  man  had  a fowr  of  some  kind,  and  now  the  York  *!  old  crip, 
pie,  who  did  nothing  under  aeceah  rule,  will  row  a bout  three  night  h in  suc- 
cession to  EdUto,  or  will  pick  up  the  com  about  the  com  bouse.  There  t tv 
twenty  people  whom  l know  who  were  considered  worn  out  and  too  "Id  to 
work  under  the  slave  system,  w)to  &n*  now  working  Cotton,  a-  well  u - their 
two  acres  of  provisions;  and  their  crops  look  very  well.  I have  an  old  wo 
man  who  has  taken  six  tasks  (that  in,  an  aero  and  a half  ) of  cotton,  and  last 
year  aho  would  do  nothing/' 


Hut  the  groat  school  for  giving  character  io  the  nice,  in  this 
State  and  elsewhere,  is  military  discipline.  Colonel  Higgiu.-  >n, 
coimnnitding  a colored  regiment  at  Fort  Koval,  was  naked  *. 


Question — “Do  you  think  that,  as  preparation  for  the  life  of  a citizen, 
the  organization  of  negroes  into  military  bodies  i*  important  ? *’ 

A ntmr — “ I should  any,  of  unspeakable  value." 


Judge  Smith,  Chairman  of  Tax  Coimui^ioritTB  tor  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  depoaot : 


Question — 11  What  D your  idea  about  onlWing  negroes  hh  soldiers  f " 
AtmrrP’  ~u  It  is  the  host  school  in  the  world.  If  you  could  have  seen  the 
men  who  now  compose  the  colored  regiments  her©  as  they  were  before, 
lounging  about  with  a shuffling  gait,  looking  sideways  with  auiphdoiM  man- 
ner, and  could  have  con trnated  their  appearance  then  with  their  present  bold, 
erect  carriage  and  free  bearing,  1 am  sure  yon  would  agree  with  me.  It 
makes  men  of  them  at  once/’ 
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The  Commission  bear  emphatic  testimony,  so  far  as  their  re- 
.....  iiirlic.s  hare  yet  extended,  to  the  truth  of  these  remarks.  The 

has  a strong  sense  of  the  obligation  of  Jaw  and  of  the 
stringency  of  any  duty  legally  imposed  npon  him.  The  law,  in 
the  du\pc  of  military  rule,  takes  for  him  the  place  of  his  master, 
with  this  difference — that  he  submits  to  it  heartily  and  cheer- 
fully,  without  any  sense  of  degradation.  The  Commission  be- 
liriv  that,  of  all  present  agencies  for  elevating  the  character  of 
t!.r  colored  race,  for  cultivating  in  them  self-respect  and  sclf- 
lvliuneo,  military  training,  under  judicious  officers,  who  will 
twat  them  firmly  and  kindly,  is  at  once  the  most  prompt  and 
the  most  efficacious.  In  this  respect,  the  war,  if  the  negro  be 
employed  by  us  ns  a soldier,  becomes  a blessing  to  him,  cheaply 
bought  nt  any  price. 

I haler  proper  treatment,  public  opinion  among  these  people 


» i-  in  in  favor  of  military  duty.  ISTo  difficulty  is  anticipated  in 

procuring  colored  men  to  enlist,  provided  those  now  in  the  field 

shall  he  regularly  paid,  and  provided  die  determination  of  the 

government  to  protect  them  in  all  tho  rights  of  the  white  soldier 

diall  ho  clearly  made  known  to  them;  especially  if  this  latter 

determination  shall  be  signified  to  them  by  the  President  in  his 

own  name.  Our  Chief  Magistrate  would  probably  be  surprised 

m learn  with  what  reverence,  bordering  on  superstition,  he  is 

v . ai  ded  by  these  poor  people.  Recently,  at  "Beaufort,  a gang 

O colored  men,  in  the  service  of  the  Quartermaster,  at  work  on 

the  wharf,  were  discussing  tho  qualifications  of  the  President— 

)j:  ■ wonderiul  power,  how  lie  had  dispersed  their  masters,  and 

uhaf  lio  would  undoubtedly  do  hereafter  for  the  colored  race — 

when  an  aged,  white-headed  negro — a £‘  praise-man”  (as  the 

pli vase  is)  amongst  them — with  all  the  solemnity  and  earnestness 

of  an  old  prophet,  broke  forth:  “What  do  you  know  ’bout 

Mu  "a  Linkum  i Mass  a Linkum  bo  ebrewherc.  He  walk  do 
earth  like  de  Lord.” 


Vs  to  reform  in  the  matter  of  chastity  and  marriage,  it  re- 
ViiyM  time  and  patience  to  bring  it  about.  Much  more  than 
hah  (he  cases  ot  personal  difficulty  requiring  intervention 
.im-'iig  tin*  emancipated  negroes  in  South  Carolina  have  arisen 
mu  m intractions  of  the  marital  relation.  In  this  respect,  there 
L a marked  difference  between  South  Carolina  and  North  Caro- 
lina. 1 ct,  even  in  (lie  former  State,  the  old  habits  are  speedily 
yielding  to  better  teaching. 
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General  Saxton  deposed : 

(tn,  \t ion  “Were  the  women,  under  the  slave  system,  taught  chastity  as 
a religions  duty  ? " 

Antwr—"  No,  sir.  They  were  taught  that  they  must  have  a child  once 
n year." 

Qurat ion- — 1 u lias  your  observation  led  you  to  helievo  that  the  rctugccs 

pay  regard  to  the  marriage  ceremony  ? " 

A n*irrr — “ Yes,  sir.  'Whenever  it  is  solemnized,  I think  that  they  do.” 

It  is  Lore  to  bo  remarked  that,  in  the  cities,  there  appears  to 
have  been  a nearer  approach  to  recognized  marriage  and  to 
conjugal  fidelity  than  in  the  country,  and  that  there  the  Church 
succeeded  hotter  in  repressing  juvenile  incontinence. 

As  a general  rule,  however,  the  religion  of  the  South  Caro- 
linian slave  was  emotional,  and  did  not  necessarily  connect 
itself  with  the  suppression  of  vicious  habits,  but  rather  with 
church  observances.  It  produced,  indeed,  submission,  humility, 
resignation,  reliance  on  Providence,  obedience  to  masters;  but 
its  effect  in  checking  lying,  thieving,  incontinence,  and  similar 
offences,  was  feeble  and  uncertain.  A slave  has  seldom  any 
distinct  moral  perception  that  he  ought  to  speak  the  truth,  or  to 
respect  private  property,  in  the  case  of  a person  lie  dislikes; 
but  those  people  are  easily  reached  through  their  affections. 

Whether  because  the  race  is  not  addicted  to  intemperance, 
or  that  they  were  here  cut  off  from  its  temptation,  drunkenness 
is  an  almost  unknown  vice.  Captain  Hooper  testified  ; 

“ I never  paw  a negro  drunk,  and  I hoard  of  but  one  case,  and  that  was 
of  a man  working  on  a vessel  at  Bay  Point,  who  got  whiskey  on  board." 

There  is  no  disposition  in  these  people  to  go  North.  Gen- 
eral Saxton  offered  them  papers  for  that  purpose,  but  no  one 
availed  himself  of  the  offer.  They  are  equally  averse  to  the 
idea  of  emigrating  to  Africa.  These  feelings  are  universal 
among  them.  The  local  attachments  of  the  negro  are  eminent- 
ly strong,  and  the  southern  climate  suits  him  far  better  than 
ours.  If  slavery  he  reestablished  in  the  insurrectionary  States, 
the  North  will  indeed  be  flooded  with  fugitives  fleeing  from 
bondage,  and  the  fears  of  competition  in  labor  sought  to  be  ex- 
cited in  tlie  minds  of  Northern  workingmen  will  then  have  some 
plausible  foundation.  Hut  if  emancipation  be  carried  out,  the 
stream  of  negro  emigration  will  be  from  the  North  to  the  South, 
not  irom  the  South  to  the  Northern  States.  The  only  attraction 
which  the  North,  with  its  winters  of  snow  and  ice,  offers  to  the 
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II, Tu  is  Ilint  it  is  free  soil.  Lot  the  South  once  offer  the  same 
attraction,  anil  the  temptation  of  its  genial  climate,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  there  the  blacks  almost  equal  the  whites  in 
number,  will  be  irresistible.  A few  years  will  probably  see 
half  the  free  negro  population  now  residing  among  us  crossing 
Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  to  join  the  emancipated  freed  men  ot 

the  South. 

The  chief  object  of  ambition  among  tho  refugees  is  to  own 
property,  especially  to  possess  land,  if  it  he  only  a few  acres,  in 
their  own  State.  Colonel  Iligginson  testified  to  his  conviction 
that  the  effect  of  bounty  land  would  be  much  greater  on  the 
colored  than  on  the  white  soldier.  They  delight  in  the  idea. 

Working  for  wages,  they  soon  get  an  idea  of  accumulating. 
Savings  banks  will  be  popular  with  them  whenever  their  confi- 
dence is  won. 

The  negro  of  Florida  occupies  an  intermediate  place  be- 
t wren  the  slaves  of  North  Carolina  and  those  of  South  Carolina. 
He  i>  more  enterprising  and  more  self-reliant  than  the  latter. 
As  a general  rule,  he  enlists  more  willingly,  and  makes  an  ex- 
cellent soldier.  Many  of  them  were  employed  as  lumbermen, 
and  in  other  vocations  better  calculated  to  call  out  their  intelli- 
gence  than  the  monotonous  labor  of  the  cotton  field. 


SECTION  III. 


X K G II  0 E S AS  MILITARY  L A B 0 R K R 8 . 

Even  under  the  present  faulty  or  imperfect  system  of  raan- 

mvinent,  the  refugee  negroes  furnish  to  the  government,  in 

variniis  localities,  in  the  shape  of  military  labor,  the  full 

equivalent  of  the  rations  and  tho  wages  which  they  and  their 

wive-  and  children  receive.  Major-General  Dix  expressed  to 

tin'  Cummfcsion  his  opinion  that  such  was, at  this  time,  the  case 

wit liin  his  military  department,  with  tho  single  exception,  per- 

hup-,  «-i  a tew  rations  to  dependent  women  and  children  on 
Crane v Island.* 

W 

the  same  effect  is  the  evidence  obtained  from  Brigadier- 
Uetu-nd  Saxton,  Military  Governor  of  the  Department  of  the 
Smith,  having  about  eighteen  thousand  refugees  under  his  cave. 


• Mat,, I in  n conference  which  the*  Commission  had  with  General  Dix  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  May  9,  1803. 
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lie  testifies  that,  all  tilings  considered,  they  have  been  no  ex- 
pense to  the  government.* 

So  far,  in  all  the  localities  visited  by  the  Commission,  the 
demand  for  able-bodied  negroes  as  laborers  in  the  military 
service  has  greatly  exceeded  the  supply.  In  many  cases,  the 
supply  has  not  mot  half  the*  demand.  During  the  time  Mr. 
Vincent  Colycr  was  Superintendent  at  Newborn,  the  standing 
requisition  by  Major-General  Burnside  for  colored  laborers  was 
for  five  thousand  ; and  at  no  time  was  Mr.  Golyor  able  to  fur- 
nish  over  two  thousand.  Major-General  Dix  informed  the 
Commission  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  obtain  colored 
laborers  enough,  and  that  he  had,  at  the  time  the  Commission 
visited  him,  an  order  from  Washington  for  live  hundred,  which 
lie  had  been  unable  to  fill. 


While  military  operations  are  continued,  the  services  of  the 
negro  can  he  made  effective,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
even  as  a laborer  alone,  to  a much  greater  extent  than  ho  has 
been  heretofore  employed.  An  officer,  now  acting  as  Quarter- 
master in  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
expresses,  in  a letter  to  the  Commission,  the  opinion  that  at  this 
time  more  than  ten  thousand  white  soldiers  are  detailed  from 


the  ranks  for  duty  in  the  Quartermaster’s  and  Commissary 
Departments,  on  fatigue  duty  at  the  various  headquarters,  on 
pioneer  service,  &c. ; and  that  on  marches,  where  guards  for 
the  trains,  parties  for  cutting  roads,  building  bridges,  and  simi- 
lar labor  are  required,  the  number  is  much  greater.  If  there 
bo  included  the  labor  on  intrenchments  and  fortifications,  on 


garrison  duty,  in  ambulance  corps,  in  hospitals,  as  guides  and 
spies,  efcc.,  it  will,  the  Commission  believe,  he  found,  that  one- 
eighth  might  he  added  to  the  available  strength  of  our  armies 
by  employing  negroes  in  services  other  than  actual  warfare. 
If  wo  estimate  our  armies  at  eight  hundred  thousand  men,  this 
would  give  one  hundred  thousand  as  the  number  of  negroes 
who  might  ho  profitably  employed  in  the  military  service,  not 
estimating  colored  regiments.  Nor  do  we  hesitate  in  expressing 
the  opinion,  that  the  duties  referred  to  would  bo  better  perform- 


* Testimony  of  General  Saxton,  taken  Juno,  1863.  He  says  : “ Tw  fact  is  that 
the  colored  people  here  have  been  of  no  expanse  to  the  government.  They  have  re* 
cclvod  a good  many  articles  of  clothing  from  charitable  societies  at  the  North  ; Imt  the 
balance  of  credit,  I think,  is  largely  in  favor  of  the  negroes.” 
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o*l  by  them  than  by  white  men  detailed  from  the  ranks  ; for  all 
experienced  officers  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  .labor 
frupi  soldiers  outside  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  their  duties. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  military. labor  by  refugees, 
the  Commission  hero  state  that  a proposal  recently  laid  before 
the  President  of  the  United  States  by  the  President  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Railroad  was  submitted  to  this  Commission,  inviting 
their  opinion  upon  it.  Though  important,  this  is  a matter  of 
detail  on  which  the  Commission  are  not  prepared,  at  tills  time, 
to  express  ail  opinion. 

The  organization  of  freed  me p employed  as  military  laborers 
into  brigades,  with  badges  around  their  hats,  labelled  “ United 
States  service” — the  men  inarched  regularly  to  and  from  work 
— has  been  found,  in  practice,  to  have  an  excellent  effect.  It 
tends  to  inspire  them  with  self-reliance,  and  it  affords  them  pro- 
tection. * . * 


SECTION  IV. 


NKOROE8  AS  SOLDIERS. 

The  policy  of  the  government  in  organizing  on  a largo  scale 
colored  regiments,  lias  been  so  distinctly  announced,  and  is  now 
bring  so  rapidly  reduced  to  action,  that  the  Commission  need 
do  no  more  than  say,  in  regard  to  it,  that  all  the  evidence  which 
has  come  before  them  bearing  on  the  capacity  of  the  negro  as  a 
soldier,  including  the  observation,  in  South  Carolina'  and  else- 
where, of  negro  troops,  has  confirmed  them  in  the  conviction 
that  if  the  government  can,  before  the  end  of  the  present  year, 
bring  two  hundred  thousand  or  more  colored  troops  into  the 
bold,  to  servo  during  the  war,  the  result  will  be  alike  advan- 
tageous to  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  to  the  race  to  which  these 
troops  belong.  Docility,  earnestness,  the  instinct  of  obedience, 
tbc.se  are  qualities  of  the  highest  value  in  a soldier,  and  these 
arc  characteristics,  as  a general  rule,  of  the  colored  refugees 
who  enter  our  lines. 

Another  point  in  which  these  troops,  when  brought  under 
military  rule,  show  to  advantage,  is  in  their  neatness  and  care 
ot  their  persons,  uniforms,  arms,  and  equipments,  and  in  the 
p"!i<*f  oi  their  encampments.  Moreover,  they  are  generally 
ddltul  cooks  and  providers,  and  exhibit  much  resource  in  taking 
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care  of  themselves  in  camp.  These  (jiialitie*  will  ho  apparent 
to  any  one  who  inspects  the  negro  regiments  under  Brigadier 
General  Wylde  in  North  Carolina,  or  under  Colonel  Digginson 
at  Beaufort,  or  under  Colonel  Montgomery  in  Florida. 

The  spiritual  or  religious  sentiment  also  strongly  character- 
izes the  African  race  ; developed  in  somewhat  rude  phase,  it  is 
true,  among  Southern  slaves — especially  rude  in  the  cotton 
States — but  powerful,  if  appealed  to  by  leaders  who  share*  it,  as 
an  element  of  enthusiasm,  it'  the  officers  of  colored  regiments 
themselves  feel,  and  impart,  as  they  readily  may,  to  their  men 
the  feeling,  that  they  are  fighting  in  the  cause  of  God  and  lib- 
erty, there  will  bo  no  portion  of  the  army,  the  Commission  be- 
lieve, more  to  be  relied  on  than  negro  regiments.*  But  with 
these  people,  rather  than  with  a more  independent  race,  success 
depends  upon  whether  their  leaders  are  in  sympathy  with  them, 
have  gained  their  confidence,  and  can  arouse  their  devotion. 
.For  this  reason,  however  important  a judicious  choice  of  officers 
is  in  all  cases,  the  Commission  consider  that  more  depends  upon 
this  in  the  case  of  colored  regiments  than  in  that  of  white 
troops.  It  is  probable  enough  that  colored  regiments  badly 
officered  would  bo  more  liable  to  give  way  than  badly  officered 
regiments  of  the  more  self-reliant  white  race. 


* This  was  written  previously  to  the  publication  of  Mnjor-fJem-ral  Ranks*!  official 
report  of  the  assault  made  upon  Tort  Hudson  on  May  27,  in  which  he  bears  the  follow- 
ing testimony  to  the  good  conduct  of  the  colored  troops  who  formed  part  of  tin*  insult- 
ing force ; 

“ On  the  extreme  right  of  our  line  I posted  the  First  and  Third  Regiments  of  Ne- 
gro troops.  The  First  Regiment  of  Louisiana  Engineers,  composed  exclusively  of 
colored  men,  excepting  the  officers,  was  also  engaged  in  the  operations  of  the  day. 
The  position  occupied  by  these  troops  was  one  of  importance,  and  called  f<  r the  utmost 
steadiness  and  bravery  in  those  to  whom  it  was  confided. 

“It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  that  they  answered  every  expectation.  In  mam’ 
respocts,  their  conduct  was  heroic ; no  troops  could  be  more  determined  or  more 
daring.  They  made  during  the  day  three  charges  upon  the  batter ii  .i  of  the  enemy, 
suffering  very  heavy  losses,  and  holding  their  position  nt  nightfall  with  the  other 
troops  on  the  right  of  our  lines.  The  highest  commendation  is  bestowed  upon  them 
by  all  tlio  oflicers  in  command  on  the  right. 

“ Whatever  doubt  may  have  existed  heretofore  as  to  the  efficiency  of  organizations 
of  this  character,  the  history  of  this  day  proves  conclusively  to  those  who  were  in  con- 
dition to  observe  the  conduct  of  these  regiment*,  that  the  government  will  find  in  this 
class  of  troops  effective  supporters  and  defenders.  The  severe  test  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  and  the  determined  manner  in  which  they  encountered  the  enemy,  leave 
upon  my  mind  no  doubt  of  tlieir  ultimate  success.  They  require  only  good  officers, 
commands  of  limited  numbers,  and  careful  discipline,  to  moke  them  excellent  soldiers.'' 
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Colonel  lligginaon  testifies: 

• I think  they  will  depond  more  upon  their  officers  than  white  troops, 
An  j j,r  JBore  influenced  by  their  conduct.  If  their  officer 8 are  intimidated, 
i.  ill  he;  and  if  (heir  officers  stand  their  ground,  so  will  they.  If  they 
tie  ir  officers,  the  effect  will  bo  worse  upon  them  than  upon  white 
r , ■*  : not  1*.  rfUlM*  they  are  timid,  hut  because  they  are  less  accustomed  to 
.•Mir.  . It’ reliance/’ * * * * ‘‘They  criticize  their  officers  very  sharply, 
Th« ' i as  umch  difference  hero  in  the  standing  of  the  various  officers  as  in 
tny  white  rflgisae&t” 

Miij-n* Ueneral  Sutler  expressed  to  the  Commission,  iu  this 
e -mi* vi  ui,  an  opinion  which  they  believe  to  be  correct.  He 
said 


• N\  r •.  > arc  gr.  guriotH  in  frigid,  and,  in  that  particular,  the  opposite  of 
t'  • It'  iv  crowd  of  Yankees  gets  frightened,  it  is  4 every  one  for 

lam ami  (i*«d  f..r  us  all!’  Now,  tho  negroes  have  been  accustomed  to 
jg.vi'd  in  .i  I "d>  ji-Mind  master  and  overseer.  At  a suddon  alarm,  they  segre- 
gate -they  run  to  each  other/1 


In  e emcetion  with  the  value  of  the  negro  as  a soldier,  the 
(.’“tmuh  di»n  earnestly  invito  vour  attention  to  the  valuable  as* 

* V 

: ; : v,  iiicli  our  (ienerals  in  command  may  obtain  in  explor- 

ing tin*  enemy's  country  and  detecting  his  position  and  plans, 
1'V  tin'  ci  gani/.utiou  <»f  companies  of  colored  guides  in  eonnec* 
turn  with  each  army  corps.  On  this  subject,  the  Commission 
h*  r»  a it h -iilm.it  a separate  Boport,  to  which  they  pray  reference. 

h*  a-  the  Commission  recommend,  colored  troops  to  the 
mm.mi  ot  two  liiiruiivd  thousand  he  brought  into  the  field, 
tO'd  m s be  employed  in  our  armies  in  operations  other  than 
' ; -1  "uitarv  to  the  extent  of  a hundred  thousand  more,  wo 
ih.il!  iv’pnre  the  military  services  of  three  hundred  thousand 

llui  number  of  able-bodied  men  represents  a popula- 
ti"n  "i  a hunt  a million  and  a half,  being  one-half  of  all  the 
0 • ''vd  pi'oploin  the  insurrectionary  States.  To  reach  this  num- 
!•••'•  tarre  is  needed,  besides  military  successes,  a strict  enforce- 
uu  f ' ' l‘  ’'  nrdors  issued  by  the  government,  that  all  colored 
r>  1 ‘-v‘  ’v  T i ’ :lt ,i’  1 with  justice  and  humanity.  I5y  such  treat- 
!l  ’ a.  ''.o*  can  their  confidence  he  won,  and  strong  inducement 
• • d «'U*  tv.  others  to  join  up.  Upon  such  treatment  depends,  in 
lt  tui'u-urc,  how  large  shall  he  the  reon  for  cements  to  ho 

nuy  armies  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy.  Until  a 
• “ :i  ami  a half  ot  *•  hives  shall  have  forsaken  their  masters, 


wo  si  mil  not  have  the  full  military  advantage  which  we  ought 
to  derive  from  this  source.  It  is  evident  that  it  behooves  us  to 
hasten  such  a result,  and  otherwise  to  promote  the  disintegra- 
tion of  tlm  slave  labor  system  of  the  South,  hy  every  mean-  in 
our  power. 

If  the  placing  in  the  field,  during  the  war,  of  two  hundred 
thousand  efficient  black  troop*— a measure  demanded  by  the 
exigencies  of  a contest  which  was  commenced  by  the  South 
-should  ultimately  prove  to  he  one  of  the  chief  agencies 
to  prevent  the  restoration  of  slavery  in  the  insurrectionary 
States,  such  a condition  of  tilings  would  supply  evidence  that 
the  very  effort  to  perpetuate  an  abuse  has  been  the  means,  un- 
der Providence,  of  effecting  its  eradication.  The  Slave  States 
will  have  been  doomed  fhem-elves  to  forge  a weapon  t<»  do-troy 
that  system,  for  the  existence  and  extension  of  which,  taking  up 
arms,  they  have  deluged  a continent  with  blood. 

In  connection  with  the  probabilities  of  our  obtaining  the 
above  number  of  colored  troops,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Coinmh- 
sion  to  report  tho  fact  that,  in  too  many  cases,  not  injustice  only 
but  robbery  and  other  crimes  have  been  committed  against  fu- 
gitives on  first  entering  our  lines.  As  an  example:  the  A - *i  t- 
ant;  Superintendent  at  Suffolk,  Virginia,  informed  tin*  Commis- 
sion that  instances  had  come  to  his  knowledge  of  picket*  who 
sometimes  kept  refugees  until  their  masters  came  for  them,  and 
sometimes  sent  them  back,  pocketing  the  reward ; the  exam- 
ples, however,  of  this  offence  were  not  numerous.  He  stated 
further,  that,  “ in  hundreds  of  cases,’1  tho  refugees  had  been 
robbed  by  the  pickets,  chiefly  of  money,  but  oceaMonally  of 
Other  articles.  Valuable  horses,  too,  and  other  property,  were 
taken  from  them  hy  the  Quartermaster,  without  remuneration 

to  the  refugee  who  brought  them  in. 

The  robbery  and  kidnapping  by  pickets  occurred  in  the 
above  cases,  as  doubtless  in  others  it  does,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 

of  tho  Provost  Marshal  to  prevent  it. 

The  practical  effect  of  such  crimes,  of  which  tho  report  soon 
penetrates  into  rebeldom,  is,  as  regards  the  military  service,  the 
same  us  if  white  Union  soldiers  were  habitually  robbed 
by  these  pickets,  or  were  from  time  to  time  seized  by  them 
and  delivered  over  as  prisoners  to  tho  enemy.  Until  such  out- 
rages are  effectually  suppressed,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 


t:  v dUatlvctcd  slaved  should  desert  their  masters  in  numbers, 
t iiK  tin*  double  risk  of  running  the  gauntlet,  first  through 
rl.c- » Ih my  h pickets,  and  then  througli  our  own.  And  this  the 
T.i'hu  . inasmuch  us,  from  the  relations  they  have  hitherto  borne 
? white  men,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
t:-i  ;trd  by  them,  they  naturally  suspect  the  good  intentions  of 
our  race  towards  theirs. 

Tin*  : l 1 • - » v v seems  to  the  Commission  so  grave  in  its  conse- 

- to  justify  a general  order  on  the  subject  by  the  War 

I),  j art  men  t. 

A r.  gards  horse*,  wagons,  and  similar  property  brought 
within  our  11ms  by  fugitives,  it  is  proper,  of  course,  that  it  be 
n by  the  Quartermaster  when  needed  for  the  public  service, 
pair,  in  ^ ; tcli  r;b^,  it,  should  be  paid  for  as  other  property  taken 
!r.-m  b \al  mm  i-  paid  for,  either  to  the  refugee,  if  he  makes  no 
dmuutd  on  the  government  for  support  for  himself  or  for  liis 
madly.  or  to  the  freed  men's  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  Supcrin- 
r lid  u\  in  ca^es  in  which  the  refugee  or  his  family  apply  for 

i ito  : « or  other  governmental  aid.  The  capture  and  carrying 
"tf  of  *u‘  h property  weakens  the  enemy,  and  we  ought  not  to 
•ii  •*  ilia;''*  the  practice  by  depriving  tlio  captors  of  the  legiti- 
vu  \Us  reward  for  the  risks  they  incur. 

_ * I V 

There  is  no  h*gal  reason  why  the  Conscription  law  should 
n apply  to  fugitives  from  labor  as  it  does  to  white  citizens. 
V* ha ve  already,  probably,  placed  in  the  field,  since  the  rebcl- 

ii  n hr •■]-;.•  nut,  a million  and  a quarter  of  white  soldiers — nearly 
u thiol  «*t  i»ur  adult  population  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 

\ e • H io  investigations  of  the  Commission,  however, 

: id  diem  to  believe  that  if  men  of  the  proper  stamp  are  selected 
u-  • * gm  Superintendents,  these  can  and  will  procure  tlio  volun- 
v enlistment  of  a much  larger  proportion  of  able-bodied 
ivtugi-Ls  than  this.  The  more  intelligent  among  these  people 

li  ,f  (‘ULV  told  that  it  is  their  duty  to  light  for  their  own  freedom, 
by  a proper  appeal,  many  of  them  can  be  made  to  under- 

0ldy  by  proving  their  manhood  as  soldiers — only 
through  a baptism  ot  blood — can  they  bring  about  such  a 
ch.u  v in  public  opinion  as  will  ensure  for  their  race,  from  the 

j .<  m ! generation  in  this  country,  common  respect  and  decent 
treatment  in  their  social  relations  with  whites. 

In  pra<  ti«v,  it  has  been  found  that,  by  judicious  treatment,  it 
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fuses  to  enter  the  public  service  when  required,  is  tab 


«>oo< 


is  not  difficult  to  create  among  these  people  a state  of  public 
opinion  such  that  every  able-bodied  man  among  them  who  re- 

1 by 

tin*  rest,  and  falls  into  general  contempt  as  a mean,  de  picaldc 
follow.  This  was  especially  the  case  at  Newborn,  ns  reported 
to  the  Commission  by  Mr.  Vincent  Colyer,  formerly  Superin- 
tendent there.  And  the  Commission  believe  it  maybe  relied  « »n 

w 

in  almost  every  caso  in  which  tho  Superintendent  has  succeeded 
in  awakening  the  sympathy  and  winning  the  confidence  of  those 
under  bis  care. 

In  all  cases,  therefore,  the  Cominbdon  think  that  every  ex- 
pedient (short  of  bounties,  which  they  do  not  recommend)  ahould 
be  employed  to  induce  volunteering  by  freed  men,  before  report- 
ing to  conscription  or  other  coercive  measures.  Such  menaun 
though  fur  a time  they  may  till  the  ranks,  arc  calculated  to  ar- 
rest that  exodus  from  rebcldom  of  freedmen  there  held  as  slaves 
upon  which  we  must  depend  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  colored 
recruits. 

The  Commission  understand  it  to  be  your  policy  that  to  all 
colored  soldiers  of  the  United  States  shall  bo  extended  the  same 
protection  ns  to  other  United  States  troops  when  taken  prisoners 
by  the  enemy,  as  well  as  under  all  other  circumstances.  They 
cannot  too  strongly  express  their  conviction  that  such  a policy 
is  demanded  alike  by  justice  and  expediency,  and  that  pains 
should  be  taken  to  mako  it  officially  and  widely  known. 


SECTION  Y. 

CHARACTER  OF  ORGANIZATION  PROrOSKD. 

The  researches  and  investigations  of  the  Commission  have 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  extended  and  thorough  to  justify  them 
in  suggesting  a definite  system  for  the  ultimate  solution  of  one 
of  the  gravest  social  problems  ever  presented  to  a government. 
Certain  measures,  however,  are,  in  the  present  emergency,  evi- 
dently demanded,  not  merely  from  considerations  of  common 
humanity,  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  caused  to  non-combatant 
laborers  by  the  forced  derangement  of  industry  consequent  upon 
military  invasion,  but  also  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  a great  and 
radical  industrial  and  domestic  change,  every  hour  in  progress, 
and  ultimately  involving  tho  eradication  of  a labor  system  which 
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] ;\i  ] i; *011  the  growth  of  more  than  two  centuries,  needs,  for  a 

true  to  which  we  cannot  yet  assign  a definite  limit,  to  lie,  to  a 

, rain  extent,  facilitated  and  directed  by  governmental  assistance 

; \ 1 1 r jitrnl.  The  two  labor-systems — namely,  that  of  enforced 

phive  labor  and  that  of  free  compensated  labor — are,  in  spirit  and 

jr «;;!?.  o thoroughly  at  variance  that  the  chango  from  the  one 

to  the  other  by  four  millions  of  people  cannot  srffoly  bo  left  undi- 

ivrt.  «1  and  uncared  for,  to  work  itself  out,  drifting  on  at  hap- 

1.  i • : d,  according  to  the  chance  shillings  of  the  current  of  daily 

(•v o:i ■ . The  transition  has  not  yet  so  far  proceeded,  nor  have 

it-  vtficts  so  fully  developed  themselves  as  to  supply  reliable 

f.r.i  win  ronpon  to  base  a judgment  as  to  the  exact  extent  or  du- 

i./  -*]  i *f  the  guardianship  which  the  newfreedmen  may  require. 

Tii<‘  -)>tcm  • »t*  apprenticeship  in  the  English  West  Indies  ap- 

p-  ar-  tn  have  worked  badly,  and  was  terminated  before  the 

t i;-  • riginally  fixed  by  law;  but  the  defect  may  have  been,  to 

n « ain  extent,  in  its  details:  as  to  all  which  the  Commission 

h ; liereafter  to  he  able  satisfactorily  to  report.  The  question 

ivitiaiii • open,  whether,  and  how  soon,  the  American  freedman, 

with  the  dependence  engendered  by  the  slave  system  still  cling* 

it-:.'  t*»him  - and  what  is  worse,  weighted  down  in  his  efforts  to 

; - !»v  that  prejudice  which  prompts  men  to  despise  whoever 

1 '"M/ been  their  inferior  — will  he  able  peacefully  to  main- 

ten  hi*  new  rights,  and  to  protect  himself  against  undue  ascen- 

<1  ;«*\  ami  imposition  from  the  white  man.  Coming  into  com- 

p ' d-'H  with  another  race — one  among  the  most  energetic  in 

t • -‘hr  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  country,  on 

m mething  like  equal  terms,  will  he,  if  left  to  himself,  he  over- 

ticinr  ami  crushed?  And  if  lie  should  he,  will  he  bear  jit  as 

l':ll:'  ;|dy  in  his  capacity  of  freedman  as  he  has  borne  it  under 
subjection  as  a slave  ? 

< *n  oik*  point  the  Commission  are  already  agreed,  namely, 
diiar  a ohoiue  of  guardianship  or  protection  for  one  race  of  men 
g::  ' ii  -t  another  race  inhabiting  the  same  country  cannot  become 
a imauont  institution.  If  the  necessity  for  the  constant  opera- 
!l  ' 1 m‘h  a sc! it  me  could  be  proved,  the  proof  would  amount 
t Mu*,  that  the  two  races  cannot  in  perpetuity  inhabit  the  same 
■ 1 !>  at  all;  and  that  the  one  must  ultimately  give  way  to 

the  other. 

b-e  ( -ion,  therefore,  adopt  the  opinion  that  all  special 


governmental  measures,  particularly  those  involving  continuous 
expenditure,  whflther.  for  tin*  relief  of  poor  Southern  white  or  of 
poor  refugee  blacks,  or  for  the  guardianship  of  such  refugees, 
Bhonld  he  more  or  less  temporary  in  their  ehnraet cr,  and  should 
ho  prepared  and  administered  in  that  idea  and  intent. 

lu  this  view  of  the  ease,  the  Cominisdon  state,  with  baii-fae- 
t ion , tlmt,  in  the  course  of  their  inquiries,  they  have  found  un- 
mistakable indications  that  the  negro  slave  of  the  South,  though 
in  some  respects  resembling  a child  from  the  dependence  in 
which  he  has  been  trained  and  the  unreasoning  obedience 
which  has  been  exacted  from  him,  and  therefore,  in  many  yi i :*  s 
seeking  and  needing,  for  a season,  encouragement  and  direction, 
is  by  no  means  devoid  of  practical  sagacity  in  the  common  af- 
fairs of  life,  and  usually  learns,  readily  and  quickly,  to  shift  for 
himself.  This,  the  Cominbsion  think,  it  is  just  and  desirable 
that  lie  should  be  led  to  do  at  a*  early  a period  as  is  practicable, 
without  further  reliance,  for  aid  or  guidance,  on  the  govern- 
ment. 

In  this  viow,  the  Commission  recommend  that  all  44  contra- 
band camps  ” (as  they  are  usually  called)  be  regarded  as  places 
of  reception  and  distribution  only,  and  that  the  Super  in  tend  cuts 
he  informed  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  government  not  to  con- 
tinue the  aggregation  of  these  people  in  military  villages  a day 
longer  than  is  necessary  to  dispose  of  them  as  military  laborers 
or  on  plantations,  or  in  other  pdf-supporting  situations*  A tem- 
porary exception  to  this  may  he  made  in  eases  where  it  is  tuuml 
that  women  and  children  can  contribute  materially  to  their  own 
support  by  washing  or  other  service  for  troops  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. But  camp  life  for  women  and  children  has  been  found 
by  experience  to  be  demoralizing.  In  a general  way,  when 
abandoned  plantations  can  he  had,  it  will  be  found  more  expe- 
dient and  more  profitable  to  cultivate  these,  even  though  chiefly 
bv  women  and  children  under  eighteen  years  old,  than  to  leave 
such  persons  dependent  on  mere  village  employment. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  the  working  <>t  plantations  by 
government  should  be  undertaken  as  a temporary  expedient, 
rendered  necessary  during  the  period  of  transition.  But  as 
soon  as  there  are  found  loyal  and  respectable  owners  or  lessees 
of  plantations  who  will  hire  the  freedmen  at  fair  wages,  tins 
is  to  be  preferred ; or  when  the  freedmen  themselves  have  saved 
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a little  to  start  upon,  or  when  they  evince  ability  to  manage  a 
e-mail  farm  or  market  garden  of  their  own,  such  spots  may  ho 
temporarily  assigned  to  them,  at  a moderate  rent,  on  forfeited 
estates,  until  Congress,  which  can  alone  originate  a public  policy 
in  regard  to  such  lands,  shall  make,  if  it  sees  tit  to  make,  some 
permanent  arrangement  touching  this  matter.  Ultimately, 
when  these  lands  come  into  market,  the  desirable  result  is,  that 
the  frmlmcn  should  become  owners  in  fee  of  the  farms  or  gar- 
dens they  occupy. 

To  the  Superintendent  it  must,  in  a measure,  be  left  to  select 
one  or  other  of  these  plans,  according  to  the  varying  circum- 
stances in  different  places.  "When  freed  men  are  hired,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Superintendent  Station,  by  the  owners  or 
lo.-sccs  of  plantations  or  of  manufactories,  it  should  be  made  tlie 
duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  keep  an  eye  over  them  for  the 
time  being,  so  as  to  ascertain  that  they  have  fair  treatment  and 
prompt  payment  of  wages  earned. 

When  refugees  arc  employed  by-  government  in 'the  cultiva- 
tion of  plantations,  the  Commission  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
cheaper  and  better  to  pay  them  wages  than  to  supply  them  and 
their  families  with  rations,  promising  them  half  the  crop.  The 
custom  in  many  places  has  been  to  give  full  rations  to  adults, 
male  or  female,  and  half  rations  to  children  under  ten  years  of 
ago.  Thus  a family  consisting  of  a man  and  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren, two  over  ten  years  old,  are  entitled  to  five  rations  ; a larger 
amount  of  food  than  they  actually  need.  The  cost  of  these  ra- 
tions in  General  Di.vs  department  is  14£  cents  each;  conse- 
quently, Rich  a family  there  costs  the  government,  in  rations 
alone,  $2 1 75  per  month.  But  a white  farm  laborer  in  that 


vicinity  can  lie  hired  for  $20  a month,  he  supporting  himself 
and  family.  The  freedman  would  have  been  entirely  satisfied 
to  lu*  paid  at  the  same  rate  and  on  the  same  conditions;  while, 
unucr  the  ration  system,  though  actually  receiving  from  the 
government  the  equivalent  of  $1  75  per  month  more,  ho  feels 
a>  ii  he  were  receiving  no  wages,  but  barely  food;  and  lias  to 
p>  'n  rag*s  nnlos  private  benevolence  eke  out  a supply  of  cloth- 
ing. funds  to  pay  these  wages  might  be  obtained  from  the 
cotton  fund’  and  from  the  sale  of  other  personal  property 

abandoned  by  the  rebels,  and  could  be  repaid  when  the  crops 
were  disposed  of. 
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II,  in  any  location,  it  was  found  that  refugee  laborers  on 
plantations  receiving  wages  had  no  opportunity  to  purchase,  on 
reasonable  rates  or  within  reasonable  distance,  such  articles  of 
food  and  clothing  as  they  required,  the  remedy  might  be — 

1.  Either  to  sell  them  rations  at  cost,  and  trust  to  their  pur- 
chasing clothing  elsewhere— an  imperfect  mode  of  remedying 
the  evil 


2.  Or  else,  that  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  estab- 
lishment, under  proper  restraints  for  a time,  of  stores  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  freedmen.  The  Department  Superin- 
tendent (hereafter  to  be  spoken  of)  might  be  instructed  to  enter 
into  correspondence  with  Frecdmen’s  Relief  Associations  in 
New  York,  New  England  and  elsewhere,  and  to  suggest  to  them 
that,  instead  of  sending  clothing  and  other  supplies  for  gratui- 
tous distribution,  they  would  more  effectually  and  more  econom- 
ically attain  their  object  by  entrusting  on  loan  to  some  honest, 
trustworthy  young  person,  who  had  been  trained  to  retail  busi- 
ness, and  upon  whom  they  could  depend  for  repayment,  a few 
thousand  dollars’  worth  of  substantial  food,  dry  goods,  Ac.,  such 
as  are  adapted  to  the  wants  of  these  freedmen,  at  moderate  rates 
and  of  reliable  quality.  All  persons  establishing  freed  men's 
stores  might,  on  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent,  receive 
from  the  General  commanding  a pass  and  permit  to  sell,  revoca- 
ble at  any  time  in  case  of  misconduct. 

The  Port  Royal  Relief  Committee  of  Philadelphia  estab- 
lished such  a store  last  year  at  Port  Royal,  which  has  been  emi- 
nently useful  and  successful. 

If  these  stores  be  multiplied,  it  may  be  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing a useful  class  of  young  ai]d  enterprising  settlers  into 
portions  of  country  abandoned  by  slaveholders. 

It  is  proper  for  the  Commission  here  to  say,  that  scarcely 
anything  is  more  essential  to  the  good  government  and  improve- 
ment of  these  refugees,  than  that  the  wages  they  earn  should  bo 
promptly  and  regularly  paid.  Nothing  so  encourages  their  in- 
flux from  rebcldom  as  this.  And  it  is  most  desirable  that  a 
freedman  should  learn,  as  speedily  as  possible,  that  emancipa- 
tion means  neither  idleness  nor  gratuitous  work,  but  lair  labor 
for  fair  wages. 

If  additional  argument  in  favor  of  such  regularity  of  pay- 
ment were  needed,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  well  known  to 
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those  who  have  had  experience  with  these  people  as  laborers, 
that  whore  they  are  regularly  paid,  a single  threat  suffices,  in 
place  of  all  other  punishment,  to  check  laziness  and  other  de- 
linquency; the  threat,  namely,  of  dismissal.  But  if  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  he  uncertain,  or  delayed  for  months,  such  a threat 
lias  no  force ; and  the  foreman  lias  no  hold  over  those  whose 
work  lie  directs.  In  every  case  in  which  complaints  were  made 
to  the  Commission  of  the  inefficiency  of  freedmen’s  labor,  they 
found,  on  inquiry,  that  wages  had  been  withheld  from  these 
men  for  months.  White  laborers  would  not  work  at  all  under 
such  circumstances. 

In  connection  with  this  regular  payment  of  wages,  and  also 
with  the  suggestion  heretofore  made,  that  refugees  acknowledg- 
ing wives  and  children  should  be  legally  married,  the  Commis- 
sion recommend  a system  of  allotment,  under  which  each  mar- 
ried laborer  or  soldier  shall  he  required,  at  the  time  his  pay  is 
received,  to  cede  a part  of  it,  proportioned  to  the  size  of  his 
family,  for  their  support,  in  all  cases  where  that  family  is  left 
dependent  on  the  Government.  In  cases  where  the  freedman 
shall  have  provided  a home  and  support  for  his  own  family,  the 
amount  to  be  allotted  can  properly  be  matter  of  recommenda- 
tion only.  Yet  such  recommendation  will  probably,  in  almost 
all  cases,  l>o  as  effectual  as  a positive  requisition. 

As  the  basis  of  a system  of  organization  of  freedmen — a first 
step,  without  which  all  subsequent  steps  will  bo  attended  with 
uncertainty  and  embarrassment — the  Cora  mission  recommend  a 
strict  and  comprehensive  system  of  registration,  to  take  effect 
as  each  refugee  enters  our  lines.  This  should  include  not  only 
a description  of  the  person, .so  as  to  insure  identification,  if  pos- 
sible, throughout  life,  but  also  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  his 
legal  claim  to  freedom.  It  should  he  stated  to  each,  attho  iimo 
he  gives  in  Ids  name,  that  he  must  not  alter  it  hereafter,  as 
slaves,  when  changing  owners,  are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  lie 
should  be  made  to  understand  that  aliases  are  not  permitted 
among  freemen. 


The  .specific  forms  of  allotment  and  registration  recommend- 
ed will  he  found  in  instructions  to  be  given  to  the  Department 
Superintendents,  which,  if  this  report  meet  the  sanction  of  the 
Department,  the  Commission  will  immediately  prepare. 

Tbe  Commission  believe  it  to  bo  another  important  feature, 
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in  a plan  of  organization  for  the  care  of  refugees,  that  such 
organization  should  he  substantially  separate  from  and  (except 
when  military  exigencies  intervene)  independent  of  the  ordinary 
military  administration  of  the  army  ; it  being  understood,  how- 
ever, that  the  refugees,  on  first  entering  our  lines,  come  in 
charge  of  the  Provost  Marshal,  who  turns  them  over  to  the 
proper  Superintendent,  and  that  every  Superintendent  shall  be 
required  to  meet,  to  the  full  extent  of  his  ability,  all  requisitions 
made  upon  him  by  the  proper  authorities  for  military  laborers  ; 
payments  or  other  supplies  to  refugees  not  in  military  service 
to  be  directly  through  the  Department  Superintendents,  who 
should  bo  required  to  give  bond  as  army  paymasters  do,  and 
whoso  reports  should  be  made  directly  to  the  Superintendent- 
General  of  Freed  men. 

The  Commission,  specially  desirous  to  propose  no  scheme 
which  might  endanger  a conflict  of  authorities,  have  taken  pains 
to  submit  this  feature  of  their  plan  to  Generals  commanding  de- 
partments whenever  they  have  had  opportunity  : as  to  General 
Sell cnck  at  Baltimore,  to  General  Dix  at  Fortress  Monroe,  to 
General  Yiele  at  Norfolk,  to  General  Peck  at  Suffolk,  to  Gen- 
eral Hunter  at  Hilton  Head,  and  to  General  Saxton  at  Beaufort. 
Each  of  these  officers,  when  such  a separation  was  suggested, 
approved  it  in  unqualified  terms;  usually  adding  that  it  would 
he  the  greatest  relief  to  themselves  to  he  freed  from  all  care  and 
responsibility  in  regard  to  refugees.  One  of  these  officers  re- 
marked that  he  had  rarely  found  military  abilities  and  the  spe- 
cial qualifications  needed  to  superintend  freedmen  united  in  the 
same  person,  especially  in  subalterns. 


SECTION  VI. 

DETAILS  OF  ORGANIZATION  TROrOSED. 

The  Commission  suggest  a plan  of  provisional  organization, 
for  the  improvement,  protection  and  employment  ot  refugee 
freedmen,  extending,  for  the  present,  over  those  districts  ol 
country  only  with  the  condition  of  which  they  have  become 
acquainted,  chiefly  by  personal  inspection  of  the  various  loca- 
tions, in  part  hy  reliable  reports  and  depositions— namely,  the 
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.District  of  Columbia,  Eastern  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Florida* 

The  Commission  have  endeavored  to  adapt  their  plan  not 
only  to  the  immediate  wants  under  the  present  condition  of 
things,  but  also  to  meet  such  additional  occupancy  by  federal 
troops  of  the  four  States  above  named  as  is  likely  to  occur  during 
the  present  year,  and  until  Congress  shall  have  had  opportu- 
nity to  legislate  on  this  subject. 

The  Commission  propose — 

1.  That  the  above  region  of  country  constitute  three  freed - 
men's  Sitpcrintendencies  or  Departments,  the  first  comprising 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Eastern  Virginia,  the  second  ex- 
tending over  North  Carolina,  and  the  third  embracing  the  States 
of  South  Carolina  and  Florida. 

2.  That  there  be  appointed  for  each  of  these  Superintenden- 
cies  a Department  Superintendent,  with  the  pay  and  allowances 
of  colonel  of  cavalry. 

3.  That  there  be  appointed  as  many  Itesulent  Superintendents 
in  each  Department  as  there  arc  important  stations  therein,  with 
not  less  in  each  than  from  three  to  five  thousand  freedmen  to 
can*  for;  tlie.se  Resident  Superintendents  to  have  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  captain  of  cavalry. 

\.  That  where  the  number  of  freedmen  at  any  station  shall 
exceed  seven  or  eight  thousand,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  De- 
partment Superintendent,  expressed  in  writing,  that  an  Assistant 
Superintendent  is  required,  there  be  appointed  such  assistant, 
with  the  pay  and  allowances  of  lieutenant  of  cavalry. 

In  all  eases,  necessary  transportation  to  be  allowed  to  such 

Superintendents. 

5.  That  there  be  appointed  such  clerks  and  foremen  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  details  of  this  organization,  with 
wages  of  from  one  to  three  dollars  a day,  graduated  according 
to  the  character  of  their  duties. 

And,  finally,  that  there  he  detailed,  as  Superintendent- 
General  of  Freedmen,  an  officer  of  suitable  qualifications,  not 
under  the  rank  of  n llrigudier-gciicral,  to  whom  and  to  his  stalf 
be  assigned  an  office  in  the  War  Department;  his  staff  officers 
acting  as  secretaries,  ami  otherwise  aiding  him  in  his  duties  of 
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supervision. 


It  will  be  seen  that  this  organization  presupposes  three  grades 
of  Superintendents,  besides  a chief  ns  central  head,  thus: 

One  Superintendent-General  of  Freedmen  for  the  United 


States. 


Department  Superintendents— -One  for  each  Superintend- 
ency,  comprising  not  less  than  a State. 

Resident  Superintendents — One  for  each  Residency,  with  not 
less  than  three  thousand  freedmen  to  care  for. 

Assistant  Superintendents— One  to  aid  the  Resident  Superin- 
tendent when  the  number  of  freedmen  within  the  Residency  ex- 
ceeds seven  or  eight  thousand. 

Together  with  the  needful  clerks  and  foremen. 

The  plan  will  not,  the  Commission  believe,  be  deemed 
unnecessarily  elaborate  when  the  possibility  is  taken  into  ac- 
count that  the  colored  population,  for  whose  supervision  it  is 
prepared,  may  reach  the  number  of  a million  or  a million  and  a 
half  before  the  current  year  expires. 

The  Commission  further  propose  that  to  the  general  officer 
detailed  as  Superintendent-General  of  Freedmen  be  committed, 
until  Congress  shall  otherwise  provide,  the  general  supervision, 
throughout  the  United  States,  of  the  colored  population  eman- 
cipated by  the  President’s  Proclamation  and  by  Acts  of  Con- 
gress ; and  the  duty  of  seeing  faithfully  carried  out  the  [dun  of 
organization  which  may  he  adopted. 

That  to  this  officer,  as  head  of  the  organization,  all  reports 
of  Department  Superintendents,  and  all  requisitions  by  them  for 
money  or  other  supplies,  be  addressed ; and  that  it  be  his  duty 
to  lay  these,  with  such  remarks  thereon  as  he  may  deem  prop- 
er, before  the  Secretary  of  War. 

That  if,  as  the  freedmen  s Superintendencies  shall  increase 
in  numbers  and  importance,  the  officer  aforesaid  shall  be  of 
opinion  that  it  will  be  useful  to  call  together,  from  time  to  time, 
the  Department  Superintendents  to  sit  for  a few  days  as  a board 
for  consultation  and  for  comparison  of  mutual  experiences,  it 
shall  be  at  his  option  so  to  do,  and  of  such  a board  he  shall  he 
chairman. 

That  each  Resident  Superintendent  shall  report  at  least  once 
a month  to  the  proper  Department  Superintendent,  who  shall 
communicate  said  reports,  with  such  remarks  thereon  and  such 
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recommendations  in  regard  to  any  requisitions  they  may  contain 
a;  to  him  may  seem  proper,  to  the  Superintendent-General. 

That  each  Assistant  Superintendent  report  to  the  proper 
Resident  Superintendent,  who  shall  communicate  such  report, 
with  his  remarks  thereon,  if  any  lie  deem  necessary,  to  the 
proper  Department  Superintendent. 

•A  competent  surgeon  and  hospital  steward  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  eacli  Residency,  and  an  assistant  surgeon  added 
when  the  number  of  refugees  attached  to  the  Residency  requires 
it.  It  may  he  necessary  at  first  to  give  these  officers  the  pay 
and  allowances  of  officers  of  die  same  rank  in  the  army ; but 
it  is  very  desirable  that,  as  soon  as  possible,  tho  proper  relation 
between  physician  and  patient  be,  in  a measure,  at  least,  estab- 
lished, by  causing  these  medical  men  to  depend,  in  part,  for 
support  on  those  whom  they  attend. 

Tim  importance  of  enlightened  instruction,  educational  and 
religion^  to  these  uneducated  people,  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
It  is  pleasant,  to  the  Commission  to  be  able  to  state  their  convic- 
tion, that  the  freed  men,  in  every  district  of  country  they  have 
visited,  eager  to  obtain  for  themselves,  but  especially  for  their 
children,  those  privileges  of  education  which  have  hitherto  been 
jealously  withheld  from  them,  may  already  be  depended  upon 
to  support,  in  part,  both  teachers  and  pastors.  The  benevolent 
and  religious  societies  of  the  North  are  aiding  liberally  in  this 
good  work ; and  the  opinion  of  some  of  those  who  have  taken  a 
leading  part  in  these  philanthropic  efforts  (as  expressed  to  the 
Commission)  is,  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  freedmon  themselves, 
they  will  be  able,  for  the  present  and  until  tho  number  of  refu- 
gee freedmon  shall  materially  increase,  to  supply,  in  most  eases, 
the  necessary  literary  and  religious  instruction.  If,  in  the  or- 
ganization of  t ho  various  Superintendencies,  this  opinion  should 
prove  to  ho  correct,  it  is  well.  Rut  organized  efforts  of  private 
benevolence  are  usually  uncertain  in  their  duration,  and  a 
greatly  increased  immigration  of  refugees  may  so  augment  tho 
number  of  Ireodmen  needing  instruction,  that  the  demand  for 
school  teaching  and  pastoral  care  will  exceed  thc.supply.  In 
that  case,  it  may  be  necessary,  in  certain  locations,  that  Govern- 
ment, for  the  time  being,  detail  a chaplain  to  take  the  religious 
charge  of  a Residency;  and  that  it  pay  the  salaries  of  the  neces- 
sary teachers  until  the  freed  men’s  schools  become  self-sup- 
porting. 


As  to  these  matters,  it  should  be  made  the  duty  of  the 
Department  Superintendent  specially  to  report. 

Meanwhile,  the  Government  should  afford  transportation  to 
any  religious  or  secular  teachers  who  are  duly  accredited  by 
respectable  societies,  and  supported,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from 
the  funds  of  such  societies. 

As  a general  rule,  tbo  refugees  will  probably  sooner  be  aide 
to  pay  their  clergymen  than  to  provide  the  requisite  number 
of  teachers  for  their  children.  The  freedmen  of  Newborn  have 
recently  invited  a private  of  the  Forty-third  Ma>  aeliu  eth 
Volunteers,  named  Edward  Fit z,  of  the  Methodist  j»m -urn-ion 
and  having  a license  to  preach,  to  become  their  pastor,  at  a 
salary  of  one  thousand  a year. 

The  organization  proposed  will  be  incomplete  in  tho-e 
parts  of  the  ftuperin tendencies  here  spoken  of  in  which  the  ordi- 
nary courts  of  justice  are  suspended,  unless  temporary  provision 
be  made  for  a magistracy  through  whose  action  these  people 
may  learn  the  important  lesson  that  the  obedience  which,  as 
slaves,  they  paid  to  the  will  of  a master,  must  now  be  rendered 
by  them,  as  freedmen,  to  established  law — care  being  taken  not 
to  encourage  them  to  become  litigious.  In  this  view,  the  Com- 
mission recommend  that  wherever,  throughout  the  Huperinten- 
dencies  aforesaid,  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  Circuit  and  other 
Judges  have  ceased  to  hold  their  sessions,  a Provost  Judge,  if 
he  be  not  already  appointed,  should  he.  The  lack  of  Mich  an 
officer  at  Port  Royal  is  very  much  felt. 

They  further  recommend  that  the  proper  Department  Super- 
intendent ho  vested  with  authority  to  bring  to  conciliation  and 
settlement  all  difficulties  arising  between  freedmen,  except 
where  resort  to  a Provost  Judge  or  other  legal  tribunal  becomes 
necessary.  Where  a case  of  difficulty  occurring  between  a 
freedman  and  a white  man  goes  before  a Provo.- 1 Marshal  or 
Provost  Judge,  or  before  any  regularly  c.-Jablidied  legal  tribu- 
nal, it  should  be  made  the  duty  of  the  Department  Superinten- 
dent so  far  to  act  as  friend  and  adviser  for  the  freedman  as  to 
see  to  it  that  his  case  is  fairly  presented  and  tried  ; and  to  this 
end,  in  important  cases,  where  necessary,  to  employ  legal  coun- 
sel. In  all  these  cases,  the  Department  Superintendent  should 
give  such  counsel  and  advice  as  shall  tend  to  ju-tice  between 
the  parties,  acting  in  person  when  practicable ; but,  if  neces- 
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Bfuy,  lie  may  be  allowed  to  appoint  the  appropriate  Resident 
Superintendent  to  act  for  him  as  deputy,  during  his  absence,  in 
the  settlement  of  minor  cases. 

It  should  be  specially  recommended  to  the  Department 
Superintendent,  in  the  settlement  of  all  personal  difficulties  be- 
tween theso  people,  to  act  as  arbitrator  rather  than  as  formal 
judge;  adopting  the  general  principles  governing  courts  of 
conciliation.  And  it  is  confidently  believed  by  the  Commis- 
sion, that  if  he  shall  succeed  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
freed  men  under  his  charge,  he  will,  with  rare  exceptions,  he 
able  amicably  and  satisfactorily  to  adjust  such  difficulties  with- 
out further  resort  to  law. 

As  to  the  mode  of  appointment  of  Superintendents  and  em- 
ployees above  proposed,  the  Commission  suggests  as  follows: 

That  | lie  Department  Superintendents  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  W ar. 

That  the  Resident  Superintendents  and  Assistant  Superinten- 
dents he  nominated  to  the  Superintendent-General  by  the  respec- 
tive Department  Superintendents  for  confirmation  or  rejection. 

That  clerks,  when  needed  at  any  freedmen’s  station,  bo 
nominated  by  the  Resident  Superintendent  to  the  Department 
Superintendent  for  confirmation  or  rejection. 

That  Resident  Superintendents  may,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Department  Superintendents,  appoint  foremen  when  needed. 

But  that  the  number  of  Residencies  in  a Department,  and 
also  the  number  of  Assistant  Superintendents,  be  determined, 
after  a report  on  the 'subject  from  the  Department  Superinten- 
dent to  the  Superintendent-General  aforesaid,  by  that  officer. 

In  the  above  recommendations  as  to  the  mode  of  appointing 
subordinate  officers,  the  Commission  are  influenced  by  their 
conviction  that  it  is  a principle  of  great  practical  importance  in 
administrative  organizations,  that  upon  all  officers  to  whom 
subordinates  are  immediately  responsible  should  bo  thrown,  as 
far  as  prudence  permits,  the  responsibility,  by  selection  of  such 
subordinates,  of  having  about  them  only  men  of  character  and 
of  proper  qualifications.  When  a workman  lias  choice  of  tools, 
lie  cannot  throw  the  blame  of  bad  workmanship  upon  them. 

The  Commission  here  desire  to  record  their  profound  con- 
viction that  upon  the  judicious  selection  of  Department  Super- 
intendents and  of  Superintendent-General  of  Freedmen  will 
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mainly  depend  the  succeed  practical  working  of  the  above 
sketched  plan  of  organization.  The  African  race,  accustomed 
to  shield  itself  by  cunning  and  evasion,  and  by  shirking  of 
work,  whenever  it  can  be  safely  shirked,  again  t the  oppiv  i«»n 
which  has  been  its  lot  for  generations,  is  yet  of  genial  nature, 
alive  to  gratitude,  open  to  impressions  of  k indue  ;,  and  more 
readily  influenced  and  led  by  those  wlm  treat  it  well  and  gain 
its  confidence  than  our  race,  or  perhaps  than  any  other.  The 
wishes  and  recommendations  of  government,  if  they  are  not 
harshly  enforced,  but  quietly  communicated  by  tho  e who 
understand  and  sympathize  with  the  African  nature,  will  he 
received  and  obeyed  as  commands  in  almost  every  instance.  If 
is  highly  important,  therefore,  that  those  who  have  in  charge 
the  interests  of  these  freedinen  shall  bo  men  not  only  of  admin 
ifitrativo  ability,  but  also  of  comprehensive  benevolence  and 
bum  an  i tar  i an  vie  ws. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  desirable  that  these  refu- 
gees, as  readily  spoiled  as  children,  should  not  be  treated  with 
weak  and  injurious  indulgence.  Even-handed  justice,  not 
special  favor,  is  wlmt  they  need.  Mild  firmno-s  is  tho  pmp<T 
spirit  in  which  to  control  them.  They  should  find  themselves 
treated,  not  as  children  of  preference,  fostered  by  charity, 
dependent  for  a living  on  government  or  on  benevolent  associa- 
tions, but  as  men  from  whom,  in  their  new  character  of  freed 
men,  self-reliance  and  self-support  are  demanded. 

Superintendents  imbued  with  this  spirit  and  the  views  here 
recommended  will,  if  they  possess  n fair  amount  of  executive 
talent,  find  little  difficulty  in  managing  refugee  freedmen,  and, 
with  infrequent  exceptions,  will  meet  with  no  factious  opposi- 
tion on  their  part. 

In  first  putting  into  operation  this  plan  of  management,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  present  Superintendents  in  the  Depart- 
ments referred  to  be  either  continued  as  Resident  or  Assistant. 
Superintendents  under  tho  new  organization,  or  at  once  relieved 
from  duty. 
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SECTION  VII. 


GENERAL  RESULTS. 

The  problem,  in  tho  solution  of  which  the  Commission  has 
been  called  to  aid,  is  of  a mixed  character.  Together  with 
obvious  and  imperative  considerations  of  humanity,  it  involves 
great  questions  of  Christian  civilization  and  of  statesmanship. 
But  most  urgent  at  the  present  moment  are  its  relations  with 
the  national  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged,  ancl  with  the 
issue  of  that  struggle  for  good  or  evil. 

Proposing  hereafter  to  embody  in  a more  maturely  consid- 
ered Report  the  more  complex  and  difficult  inquiries  of  a gen- 
eral character  above  suggested,  the  Commission  dismiss  these 
for  the  present  with  a single  brief  remark. 

The  observations  of  the  Commission  in  the  sections  of  coun- 
try visited  by  them,  together  with  the  evidence  obtained  from 
those  having  most  experience  among  freed  men,  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  tho  African  race,  as  found  among  ns,  lacks  no 
essential  aptitude  for  civilization.  In  a general*  way,  the  negro 
yields  willingly  to  its  restraints,  and  enters  upon  its  duties,  not 
with  alacrity  only,  but  with  evident  pride  and  increase  of  self- 
respect.  Ilis  personal  rights  as  a freedman  once  recognized 
in  law  and  assured  in  practice,  there  is  little  reason  to'  doubt 
that  he  will  become  a useful  member  of  the  great  industrial 
family  of  nations.  Once  released  from  the  disabilities  of  bond- 
age, he  will  somewhere  liml,  and  will  maintain,  his  own  appro- 
priate social  position. 

The  Commission  revert  to  the  question  in  its  relation  ttf  tho 
existing  insurrection.  Its  importance,  in  that  connection,  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated.  If  the  slaves  of  the  South  are  loyal 
to  the  Union,  the  North  will  have  itself  alone  to  blame  if  the 
war  is  not  speedily  and  triumphantly  closed.  Scarcely  any 
other  question,  therefore,  is  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
future  destiny,  prosperous  or  decadent,  of  this  nation. 

But  in  point  of  fact,  it  admits  of  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  Southern  slaves,  as  a body,  do  desire  release  from  bondage, 
from  forced  and  often  excessive  labor,  from  arbitrary  and  often 
inhuman  punishment.  Their  masters  have  sought  to  inspire 
them  with  a dread  of  u Yankee  Abolitionists;”  but  while 
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doubtless  assenting,  as  the  habit  of  the  slave  is,  to  these  denun- 
ciations of  Northern  emancipationists,  all  facts  prove  that  these 
men,  as  a general  rule,  see  through  the  flimsy  pretence,  and  are 
willing  to  risk  severe  punishment,  sometimes  death  itself,  when- 
ever they  have  good  reason  to  hope  that,  in  deserting  their  mas- 
ters, they  will  find  in  us  just  and  sincere  friends,  able  and  willing 
to  put  them  in  a condition  in  which  they  may  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  own  labor. 

But  we,  by  our  policy  towards  these  people,  may  encourage, 
or  we  may  discourage,  that  hope.  The  point  on  which  they 
are  peculiarly  sensitive,  and  chiefly  need  assurance,  is  as  to  the 
absolute  and  irrevocable  certainty  of  their  freedom.  We  cannot 
expect  this  untutored  race  to  understand  the  abstract  proposi- 
tion, that  a great  nation,  after  having  solemnly  declared,  through 
its  Chief  Magistrate,  that  three  millions  of  its  inhabitants  shall 
be  for  ever  free,  cannot,  without  utter  degradation  in  the  eyes  of 
the  civilized  world,  repudiate  that  declaration  and  reconsign 
these  millions  to  slavery.  They  must  have  more  tangible  proof 
of  the  reality  and  unchangeable  character  of  their  emancipation. 
They  must  feel  themselves  treated  as  freemen,  before  they  can 
fully  realize  the  fact  that  they  arc  and  will  for  over  remain  such. 

We,  by  our  misconduct,  may  give  color  and  force  to  the 
misrepresentations  of  slaveholders  touching  our  ultimate  inten- 
tions towards  the  negro  race.  Wo  may  cause  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  this  enslaved  people  whether,  in  flying  from  ills  they 
know,  they  may  not  encounter  worse  ills  by  the  change. 

. Every  aggression,  every  act  of  injustice,  committed  by  a 
Northern  man  against  unoffending  fugitives  from  despotism, 
every  insult  offered  by  the  base  prejudice  of  our  race  to  a col- 
ored man  because  of  his  African  descent,  is  not  only  a breach 
of  humanity,  an  offence  against  civilization,  but  it  is  also  an  act 
•which  gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  The  report  of  it 
goes  abroad — penetrates  into  the  enemy’s  country.  So  far  as 
its  influence  there  extends,  the  effect  is  to  deter  the  slave  from 
leaving  bis  master — therefore  to  secure  to  that  master  a bread- 
producer;  and,  by  the  same  act,  to  deprive  the  Union  of  a col- 
ored soldier,  and  compel  the  government,  by  conscription,  to. 
withdraw  a laborer  from  a northern  farm. 

The  practical  effect,  therefore,  of  abuse  and  injury  to  colored 
people,  in  these  days,  is  not  alone  to  disgrace  tlie  authors  of  suck 


act-*,  but  to  compel  conscription,  and  to  strip  the  North,  already 
f int  of  working  hands,  of  the  laborers  and  the  artizanB  that  re- 
main to  her.  Thousands  of  fields  owned  by  white  men  may 
remain  untilled — thousands  of  hearths  owned  by  white  men  may 
t,o  made  desolate— all  as  the  direct  result  of  the  ill-treatment  of 
the  colored  race. 

Such  a spirit  is  not  treasonable  in  the  usual  sense  of  that 
term  ; vet  its  results  are  the  same  as  those  of  treason  itself.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  in  a military  point  of  view,  of  the  highest 
importance  that  all  wanton  acts  of  aggression  by  soldiers  or 
civilians,  whether  against  refugees  or  against  free  negroes  here- 
tofore settled  in  the  North,  should  he  promptly  and  resolutely 
repressed,  and  the  penalties  of  the  law,  in  every  such  ease, 
rigorously  enforced.  A prudent  regard  for  our  own  safety  and 
welfare,  if  no  higher  motive  prompt,  demands  the  taking  of  such 
precaution. 

We  have  imposed  upon  ourselves  an  additional  obligation  to 
see  justice  and  humanity  exercised  towards  those  people,  in  ac- 
cepting their  services  as  soldiers.  It  would  bo  a degree  of  base- 
ness of  which  we  hope  our  country  is  incapable,  to  treat  with 
contumely  the  defenders  of  the  Union,  the  men  who  shall  have 
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confronted  death  on  the  battle  field,  side  by  side  with  the 
bravest  of  our  own  race,  in  a struggle  in  which  the  stako  is.  the 
existence  in  peace  and  in  their  integrity  of  these  United  States. 

We  are  unjust  to  our  enemies  if  we  deny  that  this  struggle 
bus  been  a hard-fought  one;  contested  bravely  and  with  vary- 
ing  success.  A people  with  An  clement  of  semi-barbarism  in 
their  society,  giving  birth  to  habits  of  violence  and  of  lawless 
daring,  are,  in  some  respects,  better  prepared  for  war  than  one 
which  stands  on  a higher  plane  of  Christian  civilization.  Add 
to  this,  that  our  task  is  the  more  arduous,  because,  to  quell  the 
rebellion,  we  have  had  to  become  the  invaders.  Under  these 
circumstances,  can  we  overlook  the  fact  that  several  hundred 
thousand  able-bodied  men,  detached  from  the  labor-ranks  of  the 
enemy  and  incorporated  into  the  army  of  the  North,  may  essen- 
tially influence  the  decision  of  the  issue? 

There  is  an  additional  reason  why  a considerable  portion  of 
the  Union  armies  should  ho  made  up  of  persons  of  African  de- 
scent. The  transformation  of  the  slave  society  of  the  South  into 
free  society,  no  longer  properly  a question,  has  become  a lieces- 
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fifty  oi  our  nritiona.1  existence.  Reflecting  men  have  already 
reached  the  conclusion,  and  the  mass  of  our  people  are  attaining 
to  it  day  by  day,  that  the  sole  condition  of  permanent  peace  on 
this  continent  is  the  eradication  of  negro  shivery.  But  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  furnishes  no  example  of  an  enslaved  race 
which  won  its  freedom  without  exertion  of  its  own.  That  the 
indiscriminate  massacres  of  a servile  insurrection  have  been 
spared  us,  as  addition  to  the  horrors  of  a civil  war,  is  due,  it 
would  seem,  rather  to  that  absence  of  revenge  and  blood-thirsti- 
ness which  characterizes  this  race,  than  to  the  lack  either  of 
courage  or  of  any  other  quality  that  makes  the  hardy  combat- 
ant; for  these  the  negro  appears,  so  far  as  we  have  tried  him  in 
civilized  warfare,  to  possess.”  And  in  such  warfare  is  it  lilting 


* At  the  moment  of  writing  this,  the  newspapers  of  tho  day  arrive,  containing  the 
following  private  letter  from  an  actor  in  the  fight  at  Millikcn's  Bcml,  and  an  eye  wit- 
ness of  tho  desperate  valor  of  tho  negro  troops  there  engaged.  It  appeared  originally 
in  the  Galena  (111.)  Advertiser,  and  bears  the  marks  of  truth  uml  accuracy. 

The  Great  Gallantry  of  tiie  Necjro  Troops  at  Milukkn's  Bend. 

We  publish  below  a very  interesting  letter  of  Capt.  M.  M.  Miller  of  this  city,  of 
tho  9tli  Louisiana  (colored)  Regiment.  • 

Capt.  M.  is  a son  of  W.  H.  Miller,  Esq.,  for  many  years  a citizen  of  Galena.  At 
tho  time  of  tho  breaking  out  of  tho  Rebellion,  ho  was  a student  in  Yule  ( .’allege,  ami  had 
nearly  completed  his  course.  lie  left  his  studies,  however,  and  returned  home,  enlisted 
as  a privato  in  the  celebrated  Washburno  Lead  Mine  Regiment,  from  whence  he  was 
taken  and  made  Captain  of  a colored  company.  His  statement  can  he  relied  on  ns 
literally  true,  and  wo  venture  to  say  the  history  of  tho  world  shows  no  moro  d'  -j  • rat  - 
fighting  than  that  done  by  his  company  at  Milliken’a  Bend.  Every  man  but  one  in 
his  company  was  cither  killed  or  wounded,  and  many  of  them  in  a hand-to-hand 
bayonet  struggle. 

Milukkn’s  Bend,  June  10th,  1S68. 

Dear  Aunt: — Wo  were  attacked  hero  on  June  7th,  about 3 o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, by  a hrigado  of  Texas  troops,  about  2,5QO  in  number.  Wo  had  about  <500  men 
to  withstand  them — 500  of  them  negroes.  I commanded  < ompany  I,  9th  Louisiana, 
Wo  wont  into  tho  fight  with  38  men.  I had  lfi  killed  and  1 1 badly  wounded,  1 
slightly.  I was  wounded  slightly  on  the  head,  near  tho  right  eye,  with  a bayonet, 
and  had  a bayonet  run  through  my  right  hand,  near  tho  forefinger;  that  will  account 
for  this  miserable  stylo  of  penmanship. 

Our  regiment  had  about  300  men  in  the.  fight.  Bo  had  one  Colonel  wounded, 
four  Gflptnins  "wounded,  two  1st  and  two  2d  Lieutenants  killed,  five  Lieutenants  wound- 
ed, and  three  white  Orderlies  killed  and  one  wounded  in  the  hand  and  two  fingers 
taken  off.  Tho  list  of  killed  and  wounded  officer*  comprises  nearly  all  tho  officers 
present  with  the  regiment — a majority  of  the  rest  being  absent  recruiting. 

Wo  had  about  50  men  killed  in  tho  regiment  and  80  woumled  ; so  you  can  judge 
of  what  part  of  tho  fight  my  company  sustained.  I never  felt  moro  grieved  and  sick 
at  hoart  than  when  I saw  how  my  bravo  soldiers  lmd  been  slaughtered— one  with  six 
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that  the  African  raeo  seek  its  own  social  salvation.  The  negro 
mint  fight  for  emancipation  it’ he  is  to  be  emancipated. 

If,  then,  emancipation  ho  the  price  of  national  unity  and 
of  peace,  and  if  a people,  to  bo  emancipated,  must  draw  the 
Mvord  in  their  own  cause,  then  is  the  future  welfaro  of  the  white 


wound*,  all  the  rest  with  two  or  three,  nono  1cm  than  two  wound*.  Two  of  my  colored 
sergeants  were  killed,  both  brave,  noble  men ; always  prompt,  vigilant,  and  ready  for 
the  fray.  I never  more  wish  to  hear  the  expression,  “ The  niggers  won’t  fight.” 
Come  with  me  100  yard*  from  where  I sit,  and  I can  show  you  the  wounds  that  cover 
the  \>odi*1*  of  lfi  a*  brave,  loyal,  and  patriotic  soldier*  an  ever  drew  bend  on  a Hebei. 

The  enemy  charged  us  so  clo*c  that  we  fought  with  our  bayonets,  hand  to  hand. 
I have  six  broken  bayonets  to  show  bow  bravely  my  men  fought  The  2, ‘Id  Iowa 
joined  my  company  on  the  right,  and  I declare  truthfully  that  they  had  all  fled  before 
our  regiment  fell  back,  as  we  were  all  compelled  to  do. 

Under  command  of  Col.  I 'age,  I led  the  9th  and  1 1 th  Louisiana,  w hen  the  rifle- 
pit*  were  re-taken  and  held  by  our  troops,  our  two  regiments  doing  the  work. 

I narrowly  escaped  death  once.  A Rebel  took  deliberate  aim  at  mo  with  both 
barrels  of  Ids  gun,  and  the  bullets  passed  so  close  to  me  that  the  powder  that  remained 
on  them  l/umed  mv  cheek.  Three  of  my  men  who  saw  him  niin  and  fire  thought  that 
ho  wounded  mo  each  fire.  One  of  them  wm  killed  by  my  side,  ami  ho  fell  on  me, 
covering  my  clothes  with  hi*  blood,  and  before  the  Rebel  could  tiro  again,  I blow  Ins 
brains  out  with  my  gun/  " ' 

It  was  a horrible  fight,  the  worst  I was  over  engaged  in — not  even  excepting 
Shiloh.  The  enemy  cried,  *•  No  quarter  1 ” but  some  of  them  were  very  glad  to  tnko 
it  when  made  prisoners. 

Ool  Allen  of  the  17th  Texas  was  killed  in  front  of  our  regiment,  and  Brig.-Gcn. 
Walker  was  wounded.  Wo  killed  about  180  of  the  enemy.  The  gunboat  CJioctaw 
did  good  service  shelling  them.  I stood  on  the  breastworks  after  we  took  them,  and 
gave  the  elevations  and  direction  for  the  gunboat  by  pointing  my  sword,  and  they 
sent  a shell  right  Into  their  midst,  which  sent  them  in  all  directions.  Three  shells 
fell  there,  and  <12  Rebels  lay  there  when  the  fight  was  over. 

My  wound  is  not  serious,  but  troublesome.  What  few  men  I have  left  seem  to 
think  much  of  me  because  I stood  up  with  them  in  the  fight.  I can  say  for  thorn  that 
1 never  saw  a braver  company  of  men  In  my  life. 

Not  one  of  them  offered  to  leave  his  place  until  ordered  to  fall  book ; in  fact,  very 
few  ever  did  fall  buck.  I went  down  to  the  hospital,  three  miles,  to-day,  to  seo  the 
wounded.  Nine  of  them  wore  there,  two  having  died  of  their  wounds.  A hoy  I had 
cooking  for  me  came  and  bogged  a gun  whan  the  Rebels  wero  advancing,  and  took 
his  place  with  the  company,  and  when  wo  re- took  the  breastworks,  I found  him  badly 
wounded  with  one  gunshot  and  two  bayonet  wounds,  A now  recruit  I had  issued  a 
gun  to  the  day  before  the  fight  was  found  dead,  with  a firm  grasp  on  his  gun,  tho 
bayonet  of  which  was  broken  in  three  pieces.  So  they  fought  and  died  defending  the 
cati^e  that  we  revere.  They  met  death  coolly,  bravely — not  rashly  did  thoy  expose 
themselves,  hut  all  were  steady  and  obedient  to  orders. 

So  G»*d  has  spared  me  again  through  many  dangers.  I cannot  tell  how  it  was  I 
escaped.  Your  affectionate  nophew, 
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M.  M.  Miller. 
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race  in  our  country  indissolubly  connected  with  an  act  of  jus- 
tice, on  our  part,  toward  people  of  another  race)  then  is  it  the 
sole  condition  under  which  wo  may  expect— and,  if  history 
speak  truth,  the  sole  condition  under  which  wo  shall  attain — 
domestic  tranquillity,  that  we  shall  give  the  negro  an  opportu- 
nity of  working  out,  on  those  battle-fields  that  arc  to  decide  ren- 
own national  destiny,  his  destiny,  whether  as  slave  or  as  freed - 
man,  at  the  same  time. 

The  Commission  have  been  instructed  to  report  how  colored 
freedmen  “ can  be  most  usefully  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
government  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.”  The  above 
remarks  may  suffice  as  the  record  of  their  profound  conviction, 
that  no  more  effectual  aid  can  be  had  in  the  speedy  suppression 
of  the  rebellion  and  the  restoration  of  permanent  peace,  than  is 
to  bo  obtained  by  inducing  the  hearty  cooperation  of  these 
freedmen,  and  by  giving  full  scope  to  their  energies  as  military 
laborers  and  soldiers  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

Beyond  this,  it  remains  for  the  Commission  to  bring  to  your 
notice  a statement  communicated  to  them  by  Major-General 
Butler,  namely,  that  many  of  the  Louisiana  planters,  while  pro- 
fessing loyalty,  “had  agreed  together  not  to  make  any  provi- 
sion, last  autumn,  for  another  crop  of  sugar,  hoping  thereby  to 
throw  upon  us  this  winter  an  immense  number  of  blacks,  with- 
out employment,  and  without  any  means  of  support  for  the  fu- 
ture— the  planters  themselves  living  on  what  they  can  make 
from  the  last  crop.” 

To  what  extent  this  policy  has  been  carried  out,  cither  in 
Louisiana  or  in  other  States,  the  Commission  have  not  yet  the 
means  of  judging.  Up  to  the  point  at  which  able-bodied  freed- 
men arc  needed,  as  laborers  or  soldiers  in  the  army— say  throe 
hundred  thousand  or  upwards — there  can  be,  for  the  present 
season,  no  difficulty  arising  out  of  any  such  combination  among 
disaffected  planters.  Even  beyond  that  point,  the  evident 
remedy  is,  that  any  surplus  bo  employed  in  plantation  labor. 
Meanwhile,  women  and  children  under  eighteen  can  be  so  em- 
ployed; and  the  produce  of  their  labor  may  be  of  great  import- 
ance, in  view  of  the  possible  scarcity  of  provisions  next  season 
throughout  the  South,  consequent  on  the  destruction  and  con- 
sumption incident  to  war,  and  the  non-cultivation  ol  many 
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plantation whether  by  express  combination  of  planters  or  from 
other  causes.  » ’ 

It  is  hero  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  receiving  any  given 
number  of  colored  emigrants  from  the  rebel  States,  a much 
larger  proportion  of  field  laborers  is  to  bo  found  than  in  the 
same  number  of  white  immigrants;  the  reason  being  that  the 
women  as  well  as  llie  men — even  girls  of  fifteen  and  upwards — 
aro  usually  accustomed  to  plantation  labor,  and  often,  from 
force  of  habit,  prefer  it  to  any  other.  Tills  is  an  important  item 
in  estimating  the  aid  which  maybe  derived  from  negro  refugees. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Commission  conclude  that  there  is  not 
the  least  risk  that  such  refugees  will  flock  to  us  more  rapidly 
than  they  are  needed  and  than  they  can  bo  advantageously  em- 
ployed. The  only  question  is,  whether  we  shall  bo  able  to  in- 
duce them  to  join  us  in  such  numbers  and  as  speedily  as  is  to 
be  desired.  Ft  is  in  our  own  hands  to  hasten  the  time  and  in- 
crease the  number,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  the  conduct 
of  tho  war,  there  is  a more  important  duty  to  perform. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

ROBERT  DALE  OWEN, 
JAMES  MoKAYE, 

SAMUEL  G.  IIOWE, 

Commissioners, 

Office  of  the  American  Frecdmeifs  Inquiry  Commission,  ) 

New  York,  Juno  30, 1803.  j 


